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not too strong...not too light 

Viceroy’s got-the 
taste that’s right! 


Smoke all 7 filter brands and you'll agree; some 
taste as if they had no filter at all . . . others filter 
the fun arKi flavor out of smoking. But Viceroy 
tastes the way you'd like a filter cigarette to taste! 





Will there 
ever be 
an equal to 
Jim Thorpe? 




(hcati'sl tootliiill t)lay<‘i‘ Ilf t lu‘ half criil iiry, •'rratol 
all-aro\inil afhli'tt' Ujr win-hl has evia- sron. Niitlhnj' 
hilt siipcflat i\'cs ran (|('srrihc .liiii 'DKirpr. ^’anKtll^ 
for Ills footliall and lrark-an<l-ficld feats, ho was a 
finojrolfor, liowloii in lho-i(K)s. was a stain 1 -ont swiiii- 
mor. wrostlor, tioxor, linniis and hasoliall playor. 

\()l (‘\ory youiif'stor can ho a chainpion. In fact, 
very few even participate in orj'ani/oii sportiiijj 
r\'ents. iniieli toss hocoine stars. Hut every yoiiii;' 
person— if only a spectator— can he as physically lit 
as llu- star athlete. 

.\i‘\ cr iiefore has physical fitness, particularly the 
Fur nil tillriirliic r II iiirh 

()/ ihi.r droyinij, ireiid 

•loiir ri<imc nml fnWrciiJf ntnl llie 
minis, Jim Ttiorix-, l<i Fi/iiiltililr. 

o.//-.jr/.v.'.v..v. r,;..v.r. 


fitness of our >oiin«: people, heeii more important 
than it is today. President Kennedy Inns state«U"T\K* 
strenjrth of our democracy is no j;realer than the 
<-ollecti\e well-heing of our people, . . .T'he level of 
physical fitness of every .American eiti/en must he 
our constant concern.'' 

'lo support the Presiilent's proiiram. Kipiitahle 
has prepared a si)ecial film: “^oulh Physical l’’itn(‘.ss 
—A Report to I he Nat ion." If yon svould like to bor- 
row a print of this film for showing' to conuminify 
jrroups. contact your nearest Ihiuilahle ollice or 
writi* to Ripiitahle's home oflice. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
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Don’t bother to read this ad. Just taste Chivas Regal. 


Since^^u’re paying no atten- 
tion to first suggestion, 
maybe we can^et you to act on 
the second. 

Why should yoi^^te Chivas 
Regal ? 

After all. the world of 

Scotches. All good. Many 
lent. Some great. 

We’d like you to judge for'' 
yourself the remarkable smooth- 
ness of Chivas Regal. 

Many people consider it to be 
the smoothest whisky of all. (Or. 
bluntly, “the best Scotch in the 
world.’’) 

Sip a little, neat. 

This is the sure test of the 
quality of a Scotch. 

"^'ou won’t find a trace of 
“bite.” ^’ou’ll have no tendenejy 
to gasp or shudder. 

Chivas Regal goes do^ 
hesitatingly. .As smonj 
honey. 

What’s the secrei 

It’s not that \\j|^^n’t tell you. 

W'e can’t. know. 

Age has ^pmt to do with it, 
though. 


Every drop of Chivas Regal is 
twelve years old. 

We ship old sherry casks from 
Spain to add a touch of distinc- 
tion to the aging. (At a cost, we 
might add, of £35 the cask.) 

And we own the oldest known 
distillery in the Scottish High^ 
lands. 

We don’t even know ej^ctly 
old the Strathisla-QlKlivet 
DTlW^y is. (The Ka^^f Find- 
later^B^eafield jjd^ed a char- 
ter assignee i^^lease in 1786. 
.And there’^B»)ne in one of the 
granary -proi^^hat’s dated 
1695.)j 

Ae do know ofl^^tillcry 
[iJi^ccs a prize “soft^^^ky 
^ Chivas Regal. 

There are many things tir 
make it so. 

Such as the clear water we 
draw from our springs. 

The quality of the barley. 

And the pure, fresh Highland 
air. 

Then (hushed voices, please!) 
there’s the skill of our Blenders. 

By nose alone, they judge if 


the whisky is fit be called 
Chivas Regal. 

If they’re^i^ in doubt, they 
moisten j 0 ku hands with the 
w'hiskwlBnd cup them over their 
This test is infallible. 
Vovided you own a Blender’s 
'nose. 

Now, many people ask us. Is 
Chivas Regal a “light” Scotch? 

Yes, it is. 

But don’t imagine that “light- 
ness” has anything to do with 
strength. Chivas Regal is 86 
proof, like most other Scotches. 

.And don’t think that “light- 
ness" has anything to do with 
_ color. 

A “light” Scotch 
^HT is a smooth Scotch. 

.And smooth 
Chivas Regal 
most certainly is. 

.As we started 
to tell you, don’t 
^bother to read 
Js advertise- 

^11. Too 
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F.\en though he looks like Wrong-Was Corrigan, the man 
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Four ladies in Kankakee sit down to their Thursdui night 
bridge game and come up with a hand to j e’iw/»r/>t'r 


36 Charlie's Seventh Heaven 

The Palm Springs Racauet Club, haven for Hollywood's 
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H i/y» the help of Artist Cohy Whitmore. Hill Talbert shows 
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Scuba divers now hme a choice of hrighth lined "wet 
suits" as well as traditional black 

72 Heretic with Great Expectations 

A Ford-powered. English-built racer is fast it prom- 
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Next week 

MASTERS CHAMPION Jack 
Nicklaus yy rites his exclusive 
story of the four days of ten- 
sion, laciics and shotmaking 
that ended with his comc-from- 
behind triumph al Augusta. 

A FISHING DISCOVERY is 
the new (.Tub do Pesca dc Pan- 
ama on Pihas Bay. Jack Olsen 
describes this saltwater Val- 
halla. where black marlin al- 
most liierally mob the waters. 

AN IDEAL YACHT CLUB is 
projected by Bill Picker, a rac- 
ing sailor who knows how to 
build things. The club is pre- 
sented in color photographs 
accompanied by design details. 
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1963 mins IKe lOOO mm.iiury al (■>« Currincy Aci an.«n AmtKi's Ou*i Bintung SyvUm 

A CENTURY OF FULL SERVICE COMMERCIAL BANKING 


checking accounts • savings accounts • safe deposit boxes • personal loans 
travelers cheques • pension plans • installment loans • appliance loans • Christ- 
mas club • home modernization loans • bank money orders • farm equipment 
loans • livestock loans • real estate loans • industrial equipment loans • auto- 
mobile loans • education loans • certified checks and 
drafts • investment management • estate planning 
corporate trust services • foreign exchange and remit- 
tances • letters of credit ♦ foreign credit information 





Cumnwrcidl Bank 
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a SPORTS ILLUS- 
lu write about your 


Mail. TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
540 North Michigan Ave . Chicago 
M.lll Charles A. Adams, Gen'l Mgr. 

TO suascRioE mail this form with 
your payment, check one O new 
subscription. □ renew my present 
subscription, 

SWOSCRIRTION RATES US.. Canada 
and U.S. Possessions. I yr. S6.75. All 
Other subscriptions. 1 yr. SS.CX). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you're moving, please let us know five weeks before 
changing your address. Place magarine address label here, 
print your new address below, If you have a question 
about your subscription, place your maga/ine address 
label here and clip this form lo your leitcr. 




Eye-opener, 

Scandinavian 


Style Nalurally a f;irl w.uiis ii» loi>k and reel licr best wlu-n slic’s being 
met at the airport. So. fifteen ininules before laiuling. ibe S.\S stewardes.'; pre- 
sents you with a warm, fragrant towei. Scented with I )ior’s marvelous ‘■Dioraina”. no less, 
Therr's the little extra touch so typical of S.-\SI Next time yof/ go. fly SAS- to Copen- 
liagen or anywhere ir\ Europe. You'll find it a refresliing experieme. 

. V 
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SPORTING GOODS CO. 

3635 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 


Discriminating golfers pick 
the Nadco golf cart for its 
smart styling, advanced engi- 
neering and comfort features. 

From public links to coun- 
try club, smart golfers choose 
Nadco. the cart with the fa- 
mous “golf ball" grip. 

See it at your favorite 
sporting goods retailer, or 
write for catalog. 



IF YOU WANT TO BE A SPORT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA... 

...go where >ou L'.in rub elbows (iintl bend 
ihcm) with professional golfers ... major 
league ballpia>ers. . .even a matador or two. 
Be prepared. Somebody m.iy even ask for 
your autogr.'iph. On the aelive side, you're 
just minutes away from golf . . ./(’e/ away 
from tennis courts and a huge swimming- 
pool. Go .ahead. Fnjoy .a slay at the fabulous 
Sheraion-Wcst or the Huntington-.Shcraton. 
sportsmen s paradise in Soulhern California. 
Edward J. Crowley. Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager. The Sheraton-West (formerly 
the Sheraton Town-House). Stephen W. 
Roycc. President and General Manager. The 
Huntingion-Sheraion. 



new SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
subscription, or renewing a 
current one . . . remember, 
the longer your subscription 
runs, the more you save! 



America s Most Complete Resort! 


REC color folder 


A major league baseball quiz 
to stimulate the memory and 
increase the knowledge of fans 

? //ou/ RiibiiiMHi broke u If bile Sox leaiii 
record liixi xeu.son ilnii hud xtood for 37 wui x. 
II hut \xM.x it? 


• lie hit 4.^ doubles (to lead the .American 
League). The previous high for the While 
Sox had been Lari Sheelj's 4.^ doubles in 
l‘>35 (equaled by Hibb Falk a year later). 


7 «;) WhalleuDiledibemujoileuRuexiinMii- 
iiitiu oiie-riin xtiruex? b) loxinu (wc-fi//i giiniex? 


• a) The Pirates, fourth in the National 
League, won .'2 one-run games out of 54 
played. But the Phillies, sesentli in the M . 
had the best percentage in the majors (2b- 14, 
.b5(l). b) The Mels, the losingest team in 
baseball, also lost the most onc-nin games — 
.ly oui of 5K. 


7 Toiunix t)u\i\of the Oodgerx led the uiujor 
letigiiex xxiili 153 RHI\ Iasi seuxoti. Hho uta 
ibe lu.u player in each league lo exceed Diivix' 
loiul? 


• Ted Willi.tms and Vern Stephens of the 
Red Sox each kniKked in 159 runs in 194^. 
Davis had the most RHIs in the National 
League since Joe Medw ick's 1 54 in 1 9.17. 

7 Did am pitcher m'/i }i\e gamex frinu one 
leant laxi xenxon^ 


• \ es, there were nine. JtKv Ja> of the Reds, 
.l.ick Hamilton and Art Mahuirey of the 
Phillies and kern l.avs of the Pirates each 
won live games from the Houston .45s. Bob 
Triend of the Pirates. Jim (iolden of the .45s 
and the Giants' Jack Sanford each look live 
from the Mcis, and Bob Piirkey of the Reds 
won live games from the Pirates The tone 
American Leaguer. Ralph Terrs of the 
S.inkees. won live from the Twins. 


7 l.arl ii ilxon and Bill Monhoiufuelie of the 
Red So x each threxx a no-hit game laxi seuxon 
Have riio piicherx from the xonie team ever 
ilone thix before'* 


• kes, seven times since 1900. Most recent 
of these were Warren Spahn and I cw Bur- 
dette of the Braves in I9M) and Carl F rskine 
and Sal Maglie of the Brookivn Dodgers in 
1956. 
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right in your own office 


Faster, Easier, at Lower Cost 
than Ever Before! 


AUTOMATIC • ELECTRONICALLY DRY 



Mail the attached reply 
Free book that shows the many advantages of 
Electro-static copying for your business. 


Now, the new APECO ELECTRO-STAT gives you 
faster, shar|>er copies every time. It copies everything 
. . . electronically dry! Copies are error-proof, legally 
accepted; never fade or discolor. In addition, any 
copy can be used as an offset master to make quantity 
copies at less than l/5t each. Fits on the corner of 
any desk, anywhere in your office . . . eliminates the 
costly walking and waiting of a centralized copying 
department. And. with all its ojierating speed and 
efficiency the ELECTRO-STAT is priced well within 
the budget of every firm! 


_ COPIES FOR COMMUNICATION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

APECO ^ AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

^ 2100 West Dempster Street • Evanston, Illinois 

In Canada: Ap«co ol Canada. Ltd., 30 Dorcheslef Ave,. Toronto 18. Onl. 



HOW COME IT'S A LUXURY CAR? 


Because this new Corvette Stinjr Ray is both. A natural 
result of fusing sports car reflexes to luxurj’ car charm. 
Cor\’ette\s roadability stems from an entirely new 
design concept, never before seen on any American 
car. What it does for your driving is ego-flattering. 
And the Corvette’s comfort is far more than a couple 
of extra ashtrays. It’s the ultimate luxury of an 
automobile specifically designed for privacy, unique 


among American cars. Only the baggage goes in 
back. Engine choices from 2.00 to 860 hp* and extra- 
cost options such as automatic transmission, radio, 
power steering and power brakes let you get as close 
to making this a custom-built car as if you’d com- 
missioned it. No need to do that: just see your 
Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. •Optional m extm coat 


NEW CORVEHE STING RAY BY CHEVROLET 



Kick up your heels in the new Adler Shape-Up’ cotton sock. Nothing 
gets it down. The indomitable Shape-Up leg stays up and up and up 

in plain white, white with tennis stripes, or solid colors. No matter how ^1 I \ T I K 3 
much you whoop it up. In the air, her Shapettc, his Shape-Up, 85^. ^ * M ^ M J M ^ a\ 
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B. F. GOODRICH LI FE-SAVER 880 

New worry-free premium Big Edge Tire seals punctures 
permanently, may well be the only tire your car ever needs! 


Here at last are tires you can put on your car 
and forget for years to come! For these new 
LIFE-SAVER 880's are the strongest, safest 
tires B.F. Goodrich has ever built. No puncture 
is going to Stop you if you’re riding on LIFE- 
SAVERS, because a special sealant inside the 
tire seals holes instantly . . , and permanenVy. 
Mileage? If you’re an average driver, one set of 




LIFE-SAVERS should last you as long as you 
keep your car. This is a Big Edge Tire. It has 
extra rubber on its edges . . . where tires work 
most, wear most. In fact. LIFE-SAVER 880 has 
more than twice as much rubber on its edges 
as most other premium tires! Like to forget 
tires for a while? See the new 880 at your 
BFG dealer. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


c •• • 



Why you should wear 




with AVRIL RAYON 


These slacks are woven of 50% Avril* 
rayon/50% Fortrel* polyester. A fabric 
called, "Clipper Cloth." With Avril in slacks 
you'll find such unusual things as: Great, 
great strength and ruggedness. Smooth 
ness of hand. Rich color of lasting inten- 
sity. Comfort, certainly. Besides which, 
these slacks stay handsome no matter 
how active you are in them. And, they’re 
wash-and-wear. The model -Levi's Darts. 
Long, lean, and topped with a narrow 
continental waistband; bold Vee-pockets. 
Sizes 26 to 36. $7.98, at your favorite 
store. Or write Levi-Strauss & Co., 
98 Battery, San Francisco 6, California. 

American Viscose Corporation 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





ASTRONAUTS 


This is ihc slufl' lhal dreams are made of. 

"Do you really ihink there's life on Mars?” 

"Is it true lhal radio iransmission lakes 20 years lo 
gel lo ihc nearest star?" 

Study and experimeiUaiion and consersing . . . 

. . . and reading. 

The faihcr thinks he might make the Moon. 


The son knons he'll gel lo ihe siars. 

Within these pages, both find information and prod- 
ucts that bring their dreams closer lo reality. 

They enjoy an insatiable curiosity about everything 
under the Sun . . . 

» , . and beyond it . . . 

. . . and they read this magazine, just as you do. 
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BUTTS-BRVANT (CONT.) 

It is perfectly clear that Cieorgia's 
Wally Butts conimitlcd an itutiscrelion 
when he discussed his team's offensive 
and defensive formations with Ala- 
bama's Bear Bryant, That cannot be de- 
nied. but the importance of the informa- 
tion conveyed by Butts to the attentive 
Bryant has been magnilied many times 
over, most recently by hugcnc Cook, the 
Attorney Cicneral of Ocorgia. 

I asi week Cook summed up a two- 
week in\esiig;ition. Butts, he said, gave 
Bryant ■‘vital and important informa- 
tion that could have affected the out- 
come" of the (icorgia-Alabama game. 
Nothing in the testimony Cook heard 
should have led him to that conclu- 
sion. -A close examination of an 18- 
page. single-spaced lypewriitcn tran- 
script of an inierrogitiion of Johnny 
(irillith. who succeeded Bulls as Cicor- 
gia's coach, docs not reveal a single sjse- 
cilic instance where Butts's words worked 
to Alabama's advantage. Cirilliih's main 
point- that Butts told Bryant what for- 
mations Georgia would use- was viti- 
ated by his admission that not once dur- 
ing the game did he feel that Alabama 
had any foreknowledge of his plays. 

Cieoi'gia. GriBiih told Sporis Illcs- 
ikxii I). "called about the usual number 
of 'audiblcs' [signals at the line of scrim- 
mage] against Alabama. That would be 
three or four." In other words, all but 
a few of Georgia's plays were called in 
the secrecy of the huddle- As Texas 
Coach Darrell Royal pointed out in this 
maga/ine last week, it is more important 
for a defending team to know when a 
particular play is going to be used than 
merely to know the play itself- 

As sve said last week, if Attorney 
(icncral Cook has rurihor evidence 
agiiinst Butts, he should disclose it. If 
not, his attempt to impugn Butts by 
press release — rather than due pr<K*ess — 
is a disservice to football and to justice. 

A LITTLE EDUCATION 

I ishermen always complain about the 
tiny fish they catch in stocked streams. 
You can't blame the fishermen, but nei- 


ther can you blame the lish. Since they 
are no longer being fed regularly as they 
were at the hatchery, they arc hungry. 
They strike at the first lure they see and 
never grow up into mean. Criistrating 
but delightfully huge old lunkers. 

South Carolina hatchery took steps 
to solve ihi.s problem. Before they trans- 
ferred their largest bass to public waters, 
the attendants pul the rookies through 
a vigorous spring training, fishing for 
them with fly rods and barblcss-hook 
lures. .M first the bass .slammed the lures 
with reckless abandon, but after being 
jerked around on the end of a lly line 
for a while they smartened up. in a 
month it was hard to fool ihcni. and 
they were deemed rciidy for the big 
leagues. Now they're sulking around 
under logs, sneering at the best lures 
money can buy, and growing into nice, 
big trophy lish. The fishermen arc still 
complaining, of course, but it’s better 
to have them moaning about lish they 
haven't caught than fish they have. 

ATTABABY. HUDDERSFIELD* 

Harold Wilson, leader of Great Britain’s 
I abor Party and the winter book favor* 
itc to succeed Harold Macmillan as 
Prime .Vlmislcr. is a sports fan. Like 
Macmillan he is a golfer, but his real 
love is soccer, which sits well on a Labor 
Party leader. (One would guess that a 
Conservative Party leader would prefer 
cricket.) When Wilson was 1 1 years old. 
in 1927, his father began taking him to 
see the k>cal soccer cluh, Huddersfield 
Town, and to this day Wilson carries a 
picture of that year's teani in his wallet, 
lie can recite the names of all the 1927 
players from memory, and even though 
Huddersfield Town has fallen into the 
second division of the Hnglish 1 ooiball 
League. Wilson's interest in the club con- 
tinues unabated. "How's Huddersfield 
doing?" he will ask almost anywhere of 
anyone who looks as though he might 
know. 

His golf is more of an acquired habit, 
though like all lovers of the game he is 
always swinging a club, He practices by 
chipping golf balls over the roof of his 


homo in 1 lampsiead. London. GolfU rit- 
er Henry Longhurst of The SumUn Tiiiics- 
of London commented recently: "I or a 
potential prime minister. [Wilson's) ac- 
tion seems very promising. The full turn 
of the shoulders and the half turn of the 
hips will commend themselves to all stu- 
dents of the game. But perhap.s the most 
important thing is that Mr. Vk'iKon is a 
golfer at all. and thcrcrore by definition 
a tolerant and understanding man." 

THE CUSTOMS GAME 

Oneday in August 1961 aGcrman freight 
car loaded with wooden planks arrived 
in Lyons, t rance. .A customs official 
asked an agent of the American Machine 
& I oundry Company, "What do you 
intend to do with that imported wood?" 
"They are floor plunks for bowling al- 
leys at the Palais dcs Congres." was the 
reply. The customs man slowly thumbed 
through his thick book of rates. "You 
must pay a duty of 5', for importing 
wood to make floors." he decreed. 

A year later I rench customs ollicials 
reopened the matter. They demanded 
another S2.627. on the grounds that the 
use made of the imported wood put it 
in the category of "un jeu. " that is. a 


game. Instead of 5S. customs wanted 
22' ; duty, same as for play ing cards. 

The Lyons agent of AMI appealed. 
His attorney argued that bowling is not 
a "game." like cards, but a sport. How- 
ever. the customs attorney argued that 
the Customs Cooperation Council in 
Brussels had ruled that bowling was a 
game, not a sport. 

(oiillmifil 
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-first golf ball with New ACCELERATOR Thread 
for faster getaway, greater go! 


After years of research into 
new materials, the world's 
largest maker of golf balls 
presents AcceleratorThread. 
With this new thread, the 
Royal Special L/P takes a 
faster leap off your club- 
head. Delivers greater go 
for unexcelled distance. 
Gives a crisper click and 
sweeter "feel.” For all this 
— plus unmatched durabil- 
ity, accuracy and long-play- 
ingwhiteness— get the Royal 
Special L/P. ..and start to 



Red area denotes 
Accelerator Thread. 


burn up the course at your 
club. Like the Queen Royal 
for lady golfers and the 
tough-cover Royal Red, it's 
sold only at golf professional 
shops. LOOK FOR THE L/P 



GOLF EQUIPMENT 




United States Rubber 


Judge Fernand Ceccaldi threw out ihe 
Brussels document on the grounds that 
it had never been officially published 
or officially submitted to him. And, as 
neither the judge nor the attorneys had 
ever seen a bowling alley, the court ad- 
journed to the Lyons lanes to watch a 
few games. 

Now the judge has made his ruling. 
Since the wood was not used for floors, 
the 5 ^', duty on flooring could not apply. 
‘'On the other hand.” said this Daniel 
come to judgment, “bowling involves 
throwing 16-pound halls down an 80- 
foot track. It contributes to the physicil 
development of those who participate. 
Consequently, bowling is not a game 
but a sport. Therefore, the tariff rate is 
neither 5% nor 22^. but 17%.” 

The litigants departed, and the sound 
of the bowling ball was heard in the land. 

THE SEARCH FOR RING SAFETY 

With the death of ex-Featherweight 
Champion Davey Moore still fresh in its 
mind, the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission set down some new rules for 
boxing last week. From now on gloves 
used in championship matches will weigh 
eight ounces instead of six. Ifa fighter is 
knocked down, he must take an eight- 
second count before the tight is continued 
— the rule may not be waived in cham- 
pionship lights, as was formerly and com- 
monly done. Should a fighter be knocked 
down three times in a round, he will lose 
the tight on a technical knockout. The 
commission also set up an experimental 
program which it hopes will improve 
ring safely: four ring ropes in place of the 
standard three, and two-minute rounds 
instead of three-minute rounds for four- 
round preliminary bouts. 

The commission’s experiments may 
make boxing a safer sport, but in the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee report, from which the commis- 
sion got its lead for reform, there is a rec- 
ommendation that could be of far great- 
er long-range value. The report proposes 
that a clinical study of gloves, headgear 
and ring materials be undertaken by Cor- 
nell University, which has done extensive 
research on the effects of automobile ac- 
cidents on the human body. There is a 
widely held theory that boxing gloves, 
instead of preventing serious injury, con- 
tribute to it. but no one has ever proved 
or disproved that idea. Some say that an 
eight-ounce glove is actually more dan- 
gerous than a six-ounce glove because 

eonllnufd 
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Gould better communications solve Our Communications Consultant 

some problems for your business? can help you find out! 


He's done it for hundreds of firms. 


He shows all kinds and sizes of businesses how 
up-to-date Bell System communications can help 
reduce paperwork, save time, control costs, keep 
customers happy and otherwise improve efficiency 
and profits. 

He'll study your operations, measure the "fiV 
of your present communications and suggest im- 
provements if needed. When he’s through, your 
communications will work for you— and more 
profitably. 

Take the compact, desktop switchboard shown 
below, for example. It's part of a new dial-PBX sys- 
tem that has streamlined communications for many 
companies, And it's just one of many new tools he 
has at his disposal to meet your special needs. 



Have a talk with this man. He might solve some 
important problems for you. Just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office and ask for a Com- 
munications Consultant. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ART WALL. JR. 



PERFECTION 


in his putting . . . in his shoes . . . 



Top golfers . . . rnen like Art 
Wall, Billy Casper, Gene Sarazen 
. . . demand the finest — of 
themselves, of their equipment 
and apparel, ETONICS are built 
for men like these, and for the 
"weekend golfer", too. who 
wants to feel his best, play his 
best. Ask your Pro about their 
unique Power-Play spike place- 
ment . . . their cushion inner- 
soles . . . their Weather-Sealed 
construction. Look at ETONIC 
street shoes, too. They're some- 
thing special! 


-ETDNIG 

AM srmmmr smoas T 


Styles for Men and Women 
$13.95 to $75.00 
AT PRO SHOPS ONLY 

Avoid shoe rn>x-up$ . . . per. 
sonalize your shoes wttn free 
ETONIC ideritificalion stickers. 
Ask your Pro. or write to 
ETONIC. 




CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY • BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fine Bootmakers Since 1876 


Also manufacturers of famous ETONIC All Weather Deck Shoes . . . 
worn by the skipper and crew of the COLUMBIA. 
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the 25'V increase in ucighl in the heavier 
glove is concentrated in the bulky pad- 
ding around the v^risi, instead of over 
the striking surface of the fist, so that it 
merely becomes a heavier weapon. It is 
also argued that the bandaging used 
under the gloves, ostensibly to protect 
the lighter's hands from damage, has 
become instead part of the lighter's of- 
fensive equipment. With bandaging he 
can hit harder and inflict more injury. 

In the last week three more btvvcrs 
two in Australia and one in C'arbondale. 
Pa. - were killed in the ring. If the pro- 
jected C ornell study needs a sponsoring 
agency, we suggest the World Boxing 
Assivciation. Merc is a way for the WB.A 
to do something significant. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jess Neely, Rice football coach, when 
asked if it isn't tough to open against a 
strong team like l.SU every year: "Well, 
yes. but then you remember the 70.000 
fans who saw us play in Houston two 
years ago and the 68.000 in Baton Rouge 
last September and it isn't so lough." 

• Zorro Versalles. Minnesota shortstop, 
eritici/cd for talking too much last sea- 
son, to a reporter: "V'es, I would like to 
heel belter- but that ecs off the record." 

• Serge Boudrcaull. Baltimore Clipper 
hockey wingman, when asked what 
touched off the free-swinging battle with 
( leveland Player-Coach hred Cilovcr in 
Cleveland; "He had me up against the 
boards and was holding my stick. I 
couldn't get loose, so I bit him." 

• Red .Auerbach. Boston Celtic coach, 
discussing his basketball team's loss of a 
playoff game to Cincinnati; "The thing 
people don't understand is that this team 
can lose games sometimes. The team 
divesn'l understand it either." 

• Paul Richards, Houston Coll general 
manager: "This business about the old- 
time players being better leaves me cold, 
Today's players arc more serious, more 
dedicated and smarter." 

KIN OF CARRY BACK 

The 1963 Kentucky Derby is still three 
weeks away, but nonetheless wc have a 
long shot for you for the 1964 renew- 
al. The colt's name is Lcpanio, he is a 
Puerto Rican and he has won only a 
few- two-furlong nursery races at HI 
Comandante track in Sun Juan. But 
what intrigues us is the fact that he's a 
son of Saggy, who is also sire of Carry 
Back, the crowd-pleasing, come-from- 

. imimuni 





with MILLER LLLGH LLFE 


n II E \V E I) ONLY IN M I L \V A U K E E . . . . N A T L’ H A L U V ! 






under iVXn 


You'd need ^13,000 and a ticket to Italy to find anything like it. 


Avanti 


* America's only high-performance, 4-passenger luxury car. 


From the advar^ced thinkirig of 




Studebaker 

CORPORATION 
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behind winner of the 1961 Derby. Ad- 
miitedly, a two-furlong race in Puerto 
Rico is a far. far cry from a mile and 
a quarter In Kentucky, but Stanley Sag- 
ner. owner of Saggy, says that Lepanto 
•'right now looks as good as any 2-year- 
old 1 have ever seen at this stage of de- 
velopment. and that includes Saggy and 
Carry Back.” Lepanto's owner. Dr. Kd- 
uardo Maldonado Sierra, declares that 
he does not intend to overwork the colt, 
which will interest those who felt that 
Jack Price ran Carry Back as though he 
were a taxicab. Dr. Maldonado says 
that Lepanto loves to run more than any 
other horse he has ever owned, but he 
admits that he hadn't regttrded the colt 
as Derby material until critics began to 
talk of him as such. 

Well, we told you it was a long shot, 
but. even so. arriha Lfpanio! 

VERY ICHI-BAM 

If anybody had told such U.S. golf 
champions as Gene Litller, Jay Hebert 
and Tommy Boll that they would be 
beaten in the Masters last week by a 
wispy bit of a Formosan named Chen 
Ching-po. they would have packed up 
their cashmere sweaters and vowed never 
to cross the border into Georgia again. 
But by last Sunday night Chen had beat- 
en this esteemed trio and a great many 
others, too. had finished 15th and had 
won himself SI. 100 and a lot of applause. 

A 31-year-old pro at the Tokyo Coun- 
try Club. Chen was invited to the Masters 
because he was the Japanese Open cham- 
pion. but nobody expected him to play as 
if he intended to be the Masters cham- 
pion, too. Chen started his Augusta visit 
on Wednesday by tying George Bayer 
in the par-3 lournamcnl that precedes 
the Masters play and teaching Arnold 
Palmer a Japanese description of Ar- 
nie's drives: long hit." Palmer 

laughed, the 10.000 fans watching the 
par-3 event laughed and all was interna- 
tional goodwill. Chen shot a mediocre 
76 on the opening day, but on Friday he 
had a 71. which is pretty iclii-han. In 
Saturday's deluge he shot another 71. a 
score that not one player at Augusta 
could better. He finished Sunday with a 
75 and a total of 293. By ending up 
among the top 24 he automatically qual- 
ifies for next year's Masters. Asked if 
he would return to Augusta, he said, 
"Oh yes. Come back when rain is gone. 
Do belter.” If do much belter, win 
tournament. end 




the scotch 
that tastes 
the way 
more people 
want their scotch 
to taste 


DON'T BE VAGUE... ASK FOR 

HAIG&HAIG 


BLENDED SCOTCH V;HlSKY. 86.8 PROOF • RENFIELO IMPORTERS. LTD.. N.Y. 


A Maxfii mile is the maximum distance a golf ball can travel in a 
single drive. In other words, no ball goes farther than a Super Maxfii. Continuing 
tests prove this to be true. Tcc up a Super Maxfii 
and prove to yourself that from tee to cup, the ^ 

Maxfii delivers better golf on every shot. Stays 

whiter longer, too. SoU only h toll ptoleisionah 


Dunlop . . . known 'round the world for quality in sporting goods and tires. 



When you need help, 
your .‘Etna Casually Agent 
puts himself in your shoes! 


STAND-IN. You can count on an .i®tna Casualty, agent to 
put himself in your s/ioes ... whether he’s planning your 
insurance or helping with an accident or loss. You’ll find our 
claim representatives have the same helpful 
attitude. No wonder our policies are called 
“The policies with the P.S. — Personal Service.” 

'PERSONAL SERVICE 



^TNA CASUALTY H insurance 



The syml>ol of l.n. <|u.]itv 

I nr, fMmily anrl iMMinrm 
Find us last 
i<i Ihf Yellow Pafrs 



in McGiegoi slacks 
with Foitiel 


Olympic champ 
Bob Mathias, 


These superbly styled McGregor slacks 
with Fortre! do their part to make you 
"Look fit. . . be fit," Fortrel keeps wrin- 
kles out, gives your handsomely tai- 
lored McGregor slacks the benefit of 
lasting freshness, Olympc Champion 
Bob Mathias says about McGregor 
slacks, "Wear the slacks that do the 
most for you; slacks made from 
Stevens 'Scoreboard’ fabrics, with 
Fortrel." The blend; a unique union of 
For trel polyes ter. _wooJ_ and _mohak 
Pleated or plain front. In all sizes, Make 
sure the tag says BE FIT, LOOK FIT. 
$1^.95 at all fine stores. 

Celanese Corporation of America. 


Fortrel polyester ... a ^ contemporary fiber 



These wagons are just a question of money. 


We don’t envy the people who ore buying new stotion 
wagons this year. 

Just picking one out is quite a job. 

Would you wont the biggest? 

No motter how much you spend, you con’t buy a wagon 
that's bigger then the Volkswagen. 


(Inside, the VW is obout twice the size of the biggest 
regular wagon you can buy.) 

Would you want the smallest? 

No matter how little you spend, just try to find o wogon 
that's smaller thon the Volkswagen. 

(Outside, the VW Stotion Wagon is borely 9 inches 


This one is a question of courage. 


longer thon the Volkswogen Sedan.) 

How con ihot be? 

It’s oil in the design. We put the VW's engine in bock 
to moke more room for people up front. 

Sure enough, it looks like o big, square box. 

But you get enough space for 8 odulfs, plus their lug* 


goge. You olso get obouf 24 m.Jes per goHon, ond on 
oir-cooled engine thoi con’f freeze up or boil over. 

Owning o Volkswagen Slotion Wogon fokes 
$2,655.* And a little courage, too. 

But wouldn't it be terrible if you drove one of 
the others home and nobody noticed? 



YOUNG JACK 
THE MIGHTY MASTER 


The old men challenged sharply at Augusta but, in the end. strength and youth conquered 


as big Jack Nicklaus used his huge drives and near>flawless tactics to become the youngest 
Masters champion ever. Only one stroke behind Nicklaus was Champagne Tony Uema, a 
newcomer to the Masters and a bubbly threat to pro golf's best by ALFRED WRIGHT 



CONTINgcO 



JACK THE MIGHTY 


AN IMPERTINENT SPEEDUP IN THE CYCLES OF GOLF 


T I'. inks to an early Cicorgia spring- 
lime, the Augusta National golf 
course ssas at its pink-and-sshitc loveli- 
est last \scek. with the azaleas ai.d dog- 
wood gaily blooming. It seemed a most 
inappropriate place to use a bludgeon, 
yet that is what big. smart Jack Nicklaus 
did as he isccame. at 2J. the youngest 
golfer ever to win the most cherished 
tournament of them all. The blows that 
made the Masters his were struck on ITi- 
day when he shot a 66 that has to rank 
as one of the Itnest single rounds ever 
played at Augusta National. It put the 
course at his feet and the tournament in 
his palm, and ga\e him the edge he need- 


ed to coolly survise the last-round his- 
trionics which have become as ntuch a 
part of the Masters championship as 
Bobby Jones and the green coats given 
to the winners. After that 66. nobody 
really thought Jack Nicklaus could lose 
the Masters, and that includes Nicklaus 
himself. 

Now he has won. and it seems the cy- 
cles of golf are moving ever more rapid- 
ly. As the eras have succeeded one an- 
other- -from Jones and Hagen to Nelson 
to Hogan and Snead to Palmer — each 
has followed the next more closely. With 
his Masters win. Nicklaus apparently has 
resohed to start a new era before that of 



Palmer (and to a lesser extent. Player) 
has even begun to ebb. If you did that 
in show business, they would murder 
you for stepping on the other fellow's 
lines. But Jack may gel away with it. 

for a few minutes on the last day. 
however, it looked as if Nicklaus was 
not going to get away with anything, 
least of all the Masters championship. It 
was a time of testing, and a time of rare 
excitement, and it began as Nicklaus 
stepped to the lOth tec at p.m. 

He had just made the turn in J7. losing 
half of the two-stroke advantage over 
par he had held when the day began. By 
that time Sam Snead, who was playing 
the 13th hole, was trailing Jack by only 
a stroke, having had an excellent first 
nine of 35. Clary Player, who was on the 
14th hole and playing belter than any- 
one else in contention, was lied with 
Snead. So was Tony l.ema. who was on 
the 1 1th fairway, a couple of twosomes 
in front of Nicklaus. And steady, phleg- 
matic Julius Boros. Nicklaus' playing 
partner for the day. was casually swing- 
ing along only two strokes behind Jack 
- or one over par for the tournament. 

I or the next hour and more, the re- 
spective positions of these live players 
were scrambled and rescrambled so rap- 
idly that one might have thought the 
scoreboards around the course were be- 
ing operated by the dealer in a five-card 
monte game. The tirst important ch.inge 
came after I ema got a bogey 5 on the 
lllh hole, his first major lapse of the 
afternoon. He hit his second shot fat. 
barely reaching the front edge of the 
long green, and it took him three putts 
to gel down from a good 100 feet away. 
Shortly thereafter Snead sank a dizzily 
winding 35-foot putt at the treacherous 
I4ih green to go one under par. So at 
3:50 in the afternoon, the five contenders 
stood: 

Nicklaus. on 1 2 one under 
Snead, on 15 one under 
Player, on 15 even 
Boros, on 12 one over 
1 ema. on 1 3 one over. 

Now it was Player's turn to arouse 
the enormous galleries that had rushed 


liigh-st«pping Champagne Tony, a dancing 
man any lime, exults in his birdie putt on ts. 


lo Ihc far southwc-itern corner of the 
course where most of the aclion was in 
progress. Cary's drive was too short on 
the 520-yard 15th lo risk trying to carry 
the pond in front of the green with his 
second, although there was hardly a 
breath of wind. Instead he hit a safe 
shot short of the water with an iron. 
Then he pitched his third just 15 feel 
from the pin and s;ink the putt for a 
birdie. The victory that had seemed so 
remote to him throughout the tourna- 
ment suddenly appeared within reach, 
and Gary did a little dance on the green, 
waved his white cap in the air and re- 
placed it at a cockeyed angle. 

Snead, following in the ne\t twosome, 
hit a good drive and then carried the 
pond with as hard a three-vsood as he 
could muster, leaving his ball eight feet 
short of the green and only .M) feet from 
the hole. He was easily down in two for 
his birdie, and now was two under par. 

Meanwhile. Nicklaus was having his 
miseries on 12. a 155-yard hole that in- 
volves shooting across a swale and a 
pond to a narrow green. ■'Just about 
that time. Snead hud birdied a couple 
of ht>les in a row and the crowd was 
cheering. It probably bothered me." 
Nicklaus sttid later. "I came off a seven- 
iron a little and hit it into the trap in 
front of the green." 

He hit his shot out of the wet bunker 
well across the green, and his third shot 
was still eight feel from the hole. "I 
knew I'd better not misv that putt." ho 
said. "Sinking it made a tremendous 
amount of differenec." Still, the bogey 
dropped him to even par. while Boros 
was getting his birdie 2 and l etna was 
sinking a putt for a birdie 4 on 13. So 
at 4 o'clcKk they stood: 

Snead, on 16 — two under 
Player, on 16 — one under 
Nicklaus. on 13 — even 
Boros, on 13 — even 
Lema. on 14 — even. 

It was during the nevt h.ilf hour that 
the final scrambling took place, and the 
tournament was decided. Player, who 
was the first lo finish, look bogey 5s 
on both the 17th and IKih holes, a de- 
pressing ending to his line bid. .Snead, 
while still in the lead, hit his four-iron 
lee shot badly at the 1 6th. It stopped on 
the front part of the green. 50 feet from 


Low-aloopirig Sam Snead watches In chagrin 
aa h/3 port rol/a toward the cup. but not in. 


the cup. and from there Snead threc- 
putted for a bogey. Moments later he 
hogeyed the 18th after a poor second 
shot lo play himself out of contention. 

Lema was the next lo finish, and he 
arrived at the I8ih still even with par 
after his birdie on the 13th, Tony hit 
his second shot on 18 some 25 feet above 
the pin and to the right, leaving himself 
a terrifying downhill putt over the hump 
of the green with a sharp break to the 
right. His only hope for a tie was to 
sink it, for Nicklaus was again two under. 

Lema looked over this scary putt with 
a poise that denied the torment inside 
him. hor all one could tell, he might 
have been playing a S2 Nassitu on 
Wednesday afternoon back home in San 
Leandro. Then he addressed the ball and 
barely moved it with his putter. Down 


the hill it rolled curving, curving, al- 
ways seeming on the verge of slopping, 
until, just as Tony leaped into the air, 
it dropped solidly into the middle of 
the cup. 

But Nicklaus was not lo be denied. 
At the par-5 13th he had gotten back 
the stroke he had lost to par. He con- 
tinued without incident until the 16th. 
an ominous par-3 over a big pond, "I 
really wasn't nervous there." he said 
later, "it wasn't until after I'd made my 
birdie putt on the 16th that I began to 
gel nervous." The putt was a 12-footcr 
from the back of the green that curled 
into the hole. It put him two under par 
and allowed him to arrive at the 18ih 
green needing only two putts from 25 
feet for his victory, The first pull slid 
three feet past the hole, and he was sur- 
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prised lhal it didn't go in, “Then I \sas 
surprised \shen the second one did," he 
said. 

Surprised? He threw his cap in the air. 
and a grin came over his cherubic face 
lhal won't go away for a month. 

It was evident at Augusta, as it was 
at last year's U.S. Open and at the World 
Scries of Golf exhibition last tall with 
Palmer and Player, that Nicklaushas be- 
come as overwhelming and inevitable 
as nightfall The very best competitors in 
golf may seek to avert him, as they have 
during the brief 15 months he has been 
competing as a pro, but he is obviously 
loo strong, loo determined, too skill- 
ful to be sidetracked or delayed. 

The manner in which he tramples a 
golf course and the opposition was em- 
phatically demonstrated on Priday. when 
he shot his 66 and caught the entire field 
except the surprising two-day leader, 
Mike Souchak. With a gusty wind blow- 
ing as much as 30 miles an hour, the 
course was resisting the golfers as stub- 
bornly as it cvercan. A longdrought had 
hardened the sub-surface of the greens, 
and even the best-played approach shots 
refused to dig into the turf. 

“Those balls wouldn't slop if they 
had spines on them.” is the way Snead 
described the situation. Other complain- 
ing golfers put it far more succinctly 
but with far less humor. 

Nicklaus started his Friday round tied 
for 16th place after a so-so 74 on Thurs- 
day. Ln route to the six-under-par per- 
formance that he delivered that after- 
noon he had six birdies and 12 pars. The 
IXth was the only green he failed to hit 
in par, and after overshooting it he 
chipped hack to within 18 inches of the 
cup for his 4. What is more, on every one 
of the first six holes, his putts for birdies 
hit the cup. but stayed out. “1 don't 
think 1 ever played a better round of golf 
in my life," he said later while most of 
the others in the field were bemoaning 
their bogeys and blaming their troubles 
on the golf course and the elements. 

The delicate giant 

Perhaps the moment that most dis- 
tinctly showed the force of Nicklaus' 
play lhal day came at the I5lh. The big 
hitters expect to reach this green in two 
when the wind is absent or following, 
as it was on f'riday. and many of them 
did. only to find that their long ap- 
proach shots refused to hold on the pul- 
ling surface. Nicklaus used a five-iron 


for his second that day— a drive and a 
five-iron, mind you. on a 520-yard hole 
— and the ball floated in as if it were be- 
ing gently transported by a friendly rob- 
in. stopping within a few feet of where it 
struck. It was a prodigious, yet delicate 
shot visual testimony that along with 
Jack's enormous strength gives the touch 
of a golfing artist. 

Fqually vital to Nicklaus' success is 
his altitude. Before or after a match he 
will be as friendly and considerate as 
an airline hostess, but once on the golf 
course he is as determined as Palmer 
at his grimmest. Just before Nicklaus 
left the clubhouse for his linal round 
on Sunday, he paused to say hello to 
a friend who asked him. “How do you 
feci today. Jack, big and strong?” 

Nicklaus laughed and said. "Yeah, 
big and strong and lough and mean.” 
He was laughing, but that is exactly 
how he did feel the moment he addressed 
his ball on the lirsi tec. It was an atti- 
tude that served him well during the 
high winds of Thursday and Friday 
and Saturday's drenching rain. 

The idea of the Big Three of golf— 
Nicklaus plus I’almcr and Player— has 
begun to stick in the craw of quite 
a few louring pros, particularly the old- 
timers like Snead. Bolt and Demarct. 
whose instincts and experience tell them 
that these three men cannot be us much 
belter than the rest of the field as the 
press insists. Demarct. for instance, gave 
an interview to the Associated Press 
before the tournament started, in which 
he said the whole idea of the Big Three 
was hogwash. “Where are your Big 
Three now?" he a.sked laic Thursday 
afternoon when Player was tied for sixth 
with a 71 and Palmer and Nicklaus for 
I6ih with 74s, 

Actually, only Arnold Palmer of the 
Big Three was constantly out of real con- 
tention. Much as he wanted this one. and 
he probably wanted it as badly as he 
ever wanted any tournament, Palmer 
could never develop the momentum he 
needed to win. From the time he arrived 
at Augusta his frame of mind appeared 
to be un-!*almerish. One day he said. “It 
seems everybody is playing better than 
last year, and J'm not playing as well.” 
People have been outdriving him, of 
late, and it bothers him. “I must be get- 
ting old." he said, “1 don't seem to be 
getting the distance I used to." 

As the tournament began. Palmer was 
driving erratically, and his wedge play, 


which has never been the game's best, 
would have made a ilufTcr squirm at 
times. “I'm the worst wedge player in 
the world," he sttid Friday afternoon, 

H«lped by a hand maahia 

To the very end, nonetheless, Arnic's 
Army had faith, and when faith wasn't 
enough they look matters into their own 
hands. On the lOlh hole on Sunday. 
Palmer hooked his drive into the rough 
at the base of a large pine tree, and one 
of his still-huge gallery picked it up and 
chucked it out to the fairway. Naturally, 
the Rules Committee made him drop the 
ball where it had first come to rest. A few 
moments later, when Palmer reached the 
11th green, the young men who were 
operating the scoreboard had posted a 
mes.sage for him. “Go Arnic." it read in 
big black letters. But this time Arnic 
couldn’t go. and he wound up in a tic 
for ninth at 291. 

Of all the Big Three. Gary Player 
showed the steadiest golfthroughoul the 
tournament, never brilliant but never 
dismal. His successive rounds of 71. 74. 
74 and 70 left him, respectively, in a tic 
for sixth, two ties for ninth and finally 
in a tic for fifth only a stroke over par 
for the 72 holes, It was nothing Gary 
could explain, and when it was all over 
he offered no excuses. 

"I fell just tine when I arrived." he 
said Sunday, "but I played poorly the 
first three rounds. I wasn't hitting the 
ball at all well . 1 really had to work to gel 
it around in the scores 1 made. Yet today 
I played so well I could hardly believe it. 
Really. I could just as well have had a 
63. I missed seven putts inside seven feet 
and didn't hole one over six feel. I've 
been told I'm not a good eight-foot put- 
ter. and Fm beginning to realize it. But 
it was a great win for Jack.” 

Certainly nothing else in the tourna- 
ment gave the sentimentalists the pleas- 
ure that they got from the marvelous 
performance of 50-year-old Sam .Snead. 
Playing on a sore foot that has bothered 
him for several weeks and competing in 
only his third tournament of the year. 
Sam was never more than one over par. 
and never stood worse than sixth. l*rob- 
ably nothing in his entire career— save 
the victory that always eluded him in the 
U.S. Open— would have given him as 
much pleasure as winning his fourth 
Masters, and Iseating Nicklaus. too. Fiver 
since their thrilling hcad-to-hcad televi- 
sion match at Pebble Beach last full, old 
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Not the Masters' master this year, three-time 
winner Arnold Palmer displays a loser's gri- 
mace that exquisitely reflects his discontent. 



Sam has nursed a deep grudge againsl 
Nicklaus for cavalierly keeping him wait- 
ing on the first tec. Jack, it seems, had 
arrived late the night before and insisted 
on a long practice session before the 
cameras could turn. When the match 
finally started. Snead almost blew it on 
the first few holes while he was getting 
his temper under control. Bui his revenge 
was not to be at the Masters, where his 
tired old limbs made him hoge> the 70th 
and 72nd holes after he had struggled 
into his momentary lead, 

The Big Three, however, may very 
well have felt a chill wind on the back of 
their necks after the performance of 
C hampagne Tony Lcma. He arrived at 
Augusta trailing Nicklaus. the lowest of 
the trio on the money list, by only a cou- 
ple of thousand dollars. After a perfectly 
adequate 74 through the gales of Thurs- 
day. he shot a superb 69 on l-ridav. one 
of the best rounds of the tournament, 
excepting Nicklaus' 66. 

Fven if the Big Three may not wel- 
come a Big Fourth among them, every- 
one else would, for Tony is a decidedly 
refreshing addition to the celebrities of 
golf. Before he went out on the course 
for the final round on Sunday he was 
standing on the second floor of the Au- 
gusta National clubhouse talking with 
[Jan Sikes, another young touring pro. 
When Sikes mentioned that Tony had 
a chance to win. i.ema replied. "1 tell 
you I'm so charged up right now I could 
walk right out that door and through the 
balcony railing and out over the air to 
the first tec." Tony talks tike that, and 
the things he says will doubtless be en- 
tertaining everyone for a long time to 
come. 

With his purse at the Masters, l.cma 
has now pushed Arnold I’almer into 
fourth place on the list of money win- 
ners and left himself less than S700 be- 
hind second-place Clary Player. 

He still has a lung way to go to catch 
Jack Nicklaus. however, for Big Jack is 
fust becoming the mighty man of golf. 
Masters ollicials have to get his measure- 
ments now for that green winner's coal. 
The si7e is 44 regular, and they may as 
well file it where it will be handy. Jack 
may earn a few more of those coats in 
the future. «nd 


Hey, They 
Went 
Thisaw/ay 

The contrary lad pictured here is not 
just a trackman 'Aith a heady touch of 
spring fever. He is a legitimate com- 
petitor at the Arkansas Relays in Kay- 
clteville. and he has just skimmed over 
a 120-yard stretch of high hurdles in 
a /any spring track lisiurc called the 
shuttle hurdles. In the shuttle, team- 
mates stand at opposite ends of the 
course. At the gun. the llrst man runs 
down the track to tap his teammate 
who then races back up and so on. 
Here the man in the lane nearest the 
camera has just lapped his University 
of .Arkansas teammate in the second 
lane. Meanwhile the third man waits 
for his Kansas State teammate to hur- 
ry down and spring him off the bkx;k. 


-fey 
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ll Thursday e\ciiing in Kankakee. 
HI., and the ladies' bridge club ivas in 
scssHsn. )\is\ as Vias Vwcti csctn second 
Thursday cseniiig for the past .12 years, 
.^t one of the t\^o tables. Mrs. Kthel 
Hay ( /j// r/i(?//P)deall the cards and picked 
up her hand. She sass spades. I'he closer 
she looked, the more spades she saw. 
nothing but. Meanwhile, the other ladies 
at the table were looking at their cards, 
-Mrs. Ik'tty I-chman lu-uiiu/ rif!/ii) 
picked hers up one at a time. .M'ter seven 
cards she had seven clubs. ■Til be able 
to make a niarseltnis prc-cinpti\e bid 
with this hand." she thought. .Mrs, Irene 
Sellers (fur U-/f) looked quickly at her 
hand, saw nothing but red cards and 
imagined she had a two-suiter. "I s;i\v 
diamonds first and started looking for 
hearts.'' she said. There were none. Mrs. 
Arlene Wagner {scioinl /<■/>) had them 
all. The ladies of Kankakee had a won- 
drous bridge hand, one suit to each play - 
cr. 7hc odds against this, as computed 
by Kenungton Rand, make such a hold- 
ing "iiTiposbible. " says the American 
Coniruct Bridge League. To lind out 
how the ladies bid their impossible hand 
and what to do should you pick up 
13 cards in one suit, liini to page 74. 


368, 301, 559, 991 to 1 
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T i tinis. it used lo be said, was Hollywood’s game. 

In one of the funniest exhibition matches ever 
played, the partnership of Groucho Marx and Ells- 
worth Vines met and beat Charlie Chaplin and Fred 
I’crry. Alice Marble and her coach. Eleanor Tennant, 
used to play with such movie personalities as Clark 
Gable. Spencer Tracy. Katharine Hepburn and 
Carole Lombard. And the big star who didn't occupy 
a front-row box at the Pacific Southwest tennis tourna- 
ment sometime during the autumn week was pretty 
well obliged to turn in his sunglasses and unlisted 
phone number and find another occupation. Occa- 
sional rebels like Bing Crosby and Bob Hope pre- 
ferred golf, but the Establishment of Hollywood took 
its athletic pleasures on the tennis courts until the 
whole place was w iped out by a deluge of video tape 
circa 1950. 

All this has something to do with a man named 
Charles David Farrell. Charlie was very, very big in 
Hollywood in 1927, the year he appeared as Chico 
opposite Janet Gaynor in Seventh Heaven. Just about 
everyone connected w iih that mosie won an Oscar — 
everyone, that is. except Charlie. Janet Gaynor won 
one as the best actress. Frank Bor/age as the best 
iiirccior and Baijamin G/a^er for tenting the adap- 
tation. Yet the one thing everyone remembers about 
Seventh Heaven is the scene w here Chico is stumbling 
blindly through the sewers of Paris, groping his way 
back to the tenement he came from and into the arms 
of Janet, his love. In those days Charlie was probably 
the handsomest hunk of movie flesh ever to step in 
front of a silent camera. Seventh Heaven started a 
series of 12 Charles Farrell-Janct Gaynor love idylls 
that just about broke America’s heart, or what was 

CHARLIE’S SEVENTH HEAVEN 



left of it after the Great Depression had done its 
dirty work. 

Then, as far as Des Moines, Sioux Falls. Scranton 
and the like were concerned, Charlie Farrell disap- 
peared— but as far as Hollywood, Palm Springs and 
tennis were concerned he was as big as ever, for 
after he left the screen he founded what has become 
a kind of sporting institution, and he is still very much 
around. Today you wilt find him at the place he 
built and ran. the Racquet Club in Palm Springs, 
Calif. He no longer owns it outright, although he 
retains a sizable first mortgage on it representing 
roughly 80' , of the SI. 2 million for which he sold it 
four years ago. But Charlie Farrell’s I'tcrsonality has 
dominated ihcclub ever since he and his w ife, Virginia, 
and Ralph Bellamy, the actor, started it in a moment 
of exasperation 29 years ago when they were having 
trouble finding a place lo play tennis with their 
friends. (Charlie's present title is chairman of the 

. .munuej 


An American matinee idol 30 years ago, Charlie Farrell 
is still very much on stage at the Palm Springs Racquet 
Club, the celebrity-filled institution that he founded, 
ran and rarely leaves by ALFRED WRtGHT 
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Cross a shoe with a slipper and you get a shoepicr. . .er . . .a stipoe. . .er. , .Jiffies. Jiffies are a combination of the best features 
found in shoes and slippers. Take comfort for instance. Jiffies Air-Flite‘ cushioned soles are more fun than walking barefoot. 
Jiffies are practical too. Indoors, they're slippers. Outdoors, they're shoes. They come in plenty of cool colors and wild styles 
(some tame ones, too). Above: Skipper, SS.9S pair. OtlK-t ^ styles from S3.00 pair. Another fine product of 2? Kayser-Roth 
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SMARTER THAN SLIPPERS-MORE COMFORTABLE THAN SHOES 




The Ultimate Tire... Engineered to Meet the Unexpected 


( ...worth its price in stopping power alone) 
The new U. S. Royal Master has 28 percent more tread rubber than ordinary tires. More 
tread rubber for the stopping power you need to meet the unexpected— like a deer appear- 
ing suddenly ahead of you. And the body of the Royal Master Is 48 percent stronger than 
ordinary tires. Tread is 20 percent deeper. Plies are 18 percent thicker. The new U. S. 
Royal Master is marked with the distinctive “red circle of security.” No other tire offers 
you and your family a greater margin of driving protection for a longer period of time. 




U.S. ROYAL MASTER' 




CHARLIES HEAVEN ..mow.nl 

boiird. allhough he isn't exactly sure 
N^luit lhal means. > 

Hor most of the years since its modest 
beginning, the Racquet C lub has been 
an institution in southern California 
roughly equivalent in prestige to the Col- 
iseum. Caltech. M-Ci-M and the Holly- 
wood Howl. Sometimes it has even 
seemed to reflect all the glow and achieve- 
ment of these other institutions. On its 
tennis courts and in its swimming pool 
and at its Saturday night dances you 
might once have found .lohn McCor- 
mack. (linger Rogers and the president 
of the Standard Oil Co. Klliotl Roose- 
velt courted one of his wives at the 
Racquet ('liib har while his father was 
still President of the I -S. Today another 
president. Oavid Me Oona Id of the L nited 
Steel Workers of Nmerica.spends his win- 
ter months around the Racquet Cluh. Si* 
dvK's Dinah Shore. > our partner in a 
doubles match might, if you look at 
him closely, turn out to be Bo Belinsky, 
or an evil-eyed killer who almost did in 
Marshal Dillon of Dodge City in last 
week's episode, or a I'cllow who just 
finished splitting an atom. 

There is the story about the time 
some years hack when a lady visitor 
from the hast sat herself on a stool at 
the bar. ordered a cocktail and asked 
Tes (iregg. the bartender, if there were 
any movie celebrities around. lev cased 
the room, then turned to Clark (iable. 
who was also seated at the bar. and 
asked. "Have you seen any movie stars 
around'.’" 

"Nope." said (iable. "Haven't seen 
a single one." 

The Racquet Cluh has a rcputjiii>n. 
only partially deserved, of being one of 
the most exclusive compounds in the 
slate of California. It is not unusual for 
a big shot from the Past who is planning 
to visit Palm Springs on a vacation to 
have his secretary or someone phone the 
Palm Springs Chamber of Commerce 
and ask if Mr. Big could possibly 
arrange to have a guest card to the 
Racquet Club. I or several years Jack 
Benny used to have an annual skit on 
his weekly radio program called "Mur- 
der at the Racquet Club.” In one such. 
Benny. as the sherifT of Riverside County, 
drove up to the front gate of the Racquet 
Club and demanded admittance so he 
could investigate the homicide. ".Are you 
a member'.’" intoned a voice over the 
club's public-address system, 

"No." answered Sherilf Benny. 


"Then you can't come in." said the 
voice. 

".-Ml right, throw the body over the 
wall." Benny shouted back. 

Despite its reputation for cxclusiviiy. 
the Racquet Club has. through the years, 
cultivated the friendship of the dis- 
possessed. such as journalists and pretty 
young starlets. Although they don't al- 
ways like having their privacy invaded 
by the public, celebrities are not averse 


stars and public has been due to Charlie 
TarrcH's generosity toward the people 
who couldn't really alTord the luxury of 
his establishment. 

ln>ide the from gale one linds the at- 
mosphere of the Racquet Club is as re- 
laxed as a hillbilly hoedown. On an aver- 
age winter weekend, members and guests 
lounge around the eouriside in their 
white tennis clothes, chatting and watch- 
ing the matches. Julie C opeland. the en- 



lo seeing their names in print (in the 
proper way ). In consequence. Louclla 
Parsons and Hcdda Hopper, not to men- 
tion their less-syndicated colleagues, 
have found the front gate of the Racquet 
Clubsvill open for them at a nod. Many a 
star who was once a starlet posed for her 
early cheesecake on the springboard of 
the club's big swimming pool and spent 
a pleasant weekend there on the cuff. 
Marilyn Monroe was a ease in point; so 
was Mousic { Mrs. illiam) Powell, who. 
since her marriage in 1941) to the famous 
actor, has been one of the mainsprings of 
Racquet Club society, favors like that 
are not soon forgotten, so a great deal 
of the Racquet Club's goodwill among 


ergetic blonde tennis hostess who vv.is 
once a ranking player in New hngland. 
sees to it that everyone gels a game w iih 
a group of approximately comparable 
forehands and backhands, ^'ou may find 
yovirself playing mixed doubles with Di- 
nah Shore, men's doubles with Robert 
Slack or just sitting and watching a set 
or two between some members of the 
Davis Cup team, hvery Tuesday there is 
Mouseburger night (named after Mousic 
Powell), when Julie really equalizes the 
teams — the best man with the worst 
woman and vice versa. About 9 or 10 
in the evening the round robin is tin- 
ished. the lights on the courts are doused 
and the prizes awarded. Then everyone 
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has a drink at the hamboir bar before 
silting down at a long table covered with 
cheeseburgers. 

A kaequet C lub day begins some- 
where around 8;30 in the morning, when 
Charlie Karrell himself comes bursting 
through the front gale like a williwaw. 
"Good morning, good morning, good 
morning." he shouts in the general di- 
rection of the tir-.t people he sees, and 
his high-pitched Yankee accents ira'cl 
to the highest peaks of the San Jacinto 
Mountains that hoscr proleetivels some 
10.000 feet above the club. Now 61 years 
old. Charlie is an eye-catching sight in 
his multicolored clothes — u pair of linen 
trousers, an alpaca sweater covering his 
sports shirt and the stylish ensemble 
topped by a bright plaid jacket. His hair 
is pure w hite now, but all there, his com- 
plexion is tan and healthy, his eyes are a 
lively gray-green, and a sliver of a white 
mustache tops his upper lip. There is a 
lot of spring in his 6-fool l-inch frame 
and his weight is still a fairly trim 1X0 
pounds. 

Once he reaches the club’s glass-walled 
dining room overlooking some tennis 
courts on one side and the swimming 
pool on the other, barrell always sits at 
the same small table, but only for mo- 
ments at a lime. His voice has by now 
Hushed any waiters who may have been 
lingering in the interior crevices, and 
they come forth, towel over arm. just 


as much to sec Board Chairman Charlie 
as to serve him. 

A few of the early risers who occupy 
some of the 127 rooms in the club's 37 
buildings will already be at their break- 
fasts. barren is no sooner seated at his 
own table than he will jump up from his 
chair to see what everyone else is eating. 
"You know what you ought to have 
with that Siiusage?" he will say to a din- 
er who appears to be enjoying his break- 
fast. "A couple of slices of tomato. Very 
good for the digestion. Reminds me of 
the lime Virginia and 1 were traveling 
up in the northern part of Australia, 
and. . . ." Charlie ! arrell is off on the 
first of perhaps eight dozen anecdotes 
that cascade from his mouth so tumultu- 
ously throughout the day that his words 
Sicm to stumble along behind his enthu- 
siasm like newborn puppies trying to 
follow their mother. 

Sitting at breakfast. Jarrell has a 
stclhoscopic sensitivity to the problems 
of the Racquet Club, born of 29 years’ 
parental knowledge of its early stir- 
rings. Out of the window he will see two 
strangers strolling past the swimming 
pool and into the garden beyond and, 
interrupting himself in midsentence, he 
will grab the telephone. "Louise." he 
will say to the oHicc manager, "two men 
in business suits just walked by. Who 
are they? They aren't those damn county 
assessors again, arc they? Ciet someone 


to go find out what they’re doing." Then 
F arrell w ill go on w ith what he had been 
saying, grabbing the forearm of his lis- 
tener in his exuberance. ". . . So I came 
in last night at dinnertime and there was 
this man with this little recording ma- 
chine sitting right next to two couples 
who were having dinner. lYammii. he 
was playing their wht>lc dinner conver- 
sation back to them. 

" 'JYo you want this recording?' I said 
to them. 'No,' they said, 'we don’t want 
it.’ 

"I'd never seen the man in my life be- 
fore. So I say to him. 'Out.’ 

" 'But this is the greatest machine ever 
invented,’ he says to me. 

"‘O.K,.’ ! say. 'then take your great- 
est machine ever invented and oiii!' 

"All we need is this great machine 
under our beds." Charlie concluded, 
"and we'll all be in San (Juentin — or 
divorced. No. not in San Oucnlin. hut 
divorced." 

Lveryone Itwes to tell stories about 
Charlie F arrell, and just about everyone 
who ever knew him has one. Perhaps the 
favorite of all is one he enjoys telling on 
himself. It was early on hastcr morning 
some years ago. and Charlie had been 
up all night at the hscal gambling casino 
with his pal, Townsend Nelehcr, a rich 
Chicago merchant. "We'd been doing a 
lot of drinking." Charlie recalls. "In fact, 
we both had a pretty good load on. lYriv- 



BEFUDDLCD SPANIEL WATCHES SLIGHTLY FUDDLED FARRELL WEARING HIS WIFE'S EASTER BONNET IN THE RACQUET CLUB POOL 
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If you were born in 1937. . . 

See how the cash value and benefits of a New England Life policy can build up for you. 


You’re still in your twenties, to be 
sure, But the years have a v/3y of speed- 
ing by — and a good mar,; financial 
opportunities speed along with them. 

Right now, for example, is the ideal 
time for you to take advantage of cash- 
value life insurance. Premium pay- 
ments are low. And, with a cash-value 
policy from New England Life, you can 
end up faking out several thousand 
dollars more than you put in— even if 
you choose to use your dividends to 
buy additional protection automatically. 

Suppose you add to your young 


family's financial security by buying a 
$15,000 policy. Then assume you let 
your dividends increase I'lis amount' 
through the years, (For illustration, 
we'll apply our current dividend scale, 
although these scales do change from 
time to time.) The cash value of your 
policy at age 65 is $16,865. But your 
premium payments total only $10,577. 
This me.ins that all the dollars you put 
in and $5,288 more can be yours to use 
at retirement. Meanwhile, through us- 
ing dividends to buy additional pro- 
tection, the policy's value to your 


beneficiary has risen from $15,000 to 
$24,570. Eye-openmg picture isn't it? 

Vi/helhet you were born • - 
in 1937 or not, tell us to p 

mail you our booklet, "The 
Three Dimensions of Life i 

Insurance". It will give you ' 

additional tacts and fig- 
ures. Vv'rite to Ne/.' England , 

Life. Dept. S2. 501 Boylston 
Street. Boston 17. Mass. 
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TITLEIST 

COMPLETES 



CONSECUTIVE 


YEAR AS 
OVERWHELMING 
FAVORITE 
OF PLAYERS 
ON THE 
WINTER TOUR 

TOURNAMENT RECORD 

^laylnfl Compstl- 

Tfturnam«nt Tltl«Ut tiv* Ball 

LOS ANGELES 52 29 

SAN OIEGO ee 30 

BING CROSBY 137 52 

LUCKY OPEN 62 29 

PALM SPRINGS 2a7 112 

PGA SENIORS 242 52 

PHOENIX OPEN 73 23 

TUCSON OPEN 87 19 

NEW ORLEANS 68 22 

PENSACOLA 74 22 

ST. PETERSBURG ....67 25 

CORAL 58 23 

AZALEA 86 46 

MASTERS 27 47 

TOTAL 1324 T75 

AND REMEMBEI9; 

NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Qolf CoursA Pro Shops Only 


CHARLIC'S HEAVEN eotillnurd 

ing home. I kepi thinking of my beauti- 
ful. long-.suffcring wife, so I started sing- 
ing I'm Comiitg, Virginia. The sun wa.s 
already well up by the time we got home, 
and I remember seeing that beautiful 
model — what's her name? Anita Colby 
' already lying alongside the swimming 
pool in her bathing suit. We were living 
in the house we’d built at the end of 
the swimming pool by then, and when 1 
went in the front door 1 saw this big hat 
Virginia was planning to wear to Easter 
Mass. So I tied it on tightly and stepped 
into the pool for a swim. Pretty soon 
Virginia came out looking for her hat. 
and there it was going up and down the 
pool, w ith Bright Boy. the spaniel we had 
at the lime, running alongside barking 
at it. Things were kind of cool around 
the house for a while. 

"Anita Colby." Farrell mused. "It's a 
funny thing that I can even remember 
her name. 1 never forget a face, and I 
can usually remember where I saw it. 
but I can never remember names. One 
time- and, so help me. this is absolutely 
true— a man came up to me here at the 
bar and said. ‘Hello, Charlie, remember 
me? Jackson Hole.' So I said ‘Why sure. 
Hello. Mr. Hole.' ” 

Farrell can be equally vague with the 
most conspicuous of celebrities. As Ma- 
mie Eisenhower was leaving the Racquet 
Club after lunch one recent afternoon, 
she paused to tell Charlie what a nice 
time she had had. "Thank you. dear," 
Siiid Farrell, momentarily at a loss for 
the cx-Firsi Lady's name. "I couldn't 
help it." Charlie said later. "That's just 
the way I am." 

The names that float through Farrell’s 
head after a lifetime among the celebri- 
ties of the world read like Frank Sulli- 
van’s Christmas ode in The New Yorker. 
Douglas Fairbanks. Bill Tilden. Lord 
Louis Mountbatien. Don Budge, Will 
Rogers, the Prince of Wales. Clara Bow , 
Ronald Colman. Leslie Howard. Wil- 
liam Fox. Big Boy Williams, Eddie 
Goulding. Peter Lorre. Mickey Cochrane. 
Frit/- Loewe, Rudy Vallec. Efrem Zim- 
bafist, Jack Barrymore. Bing Crosby. 
On and on they go, and as Charlie’s 
thoughts dance across the years, he isn’t 
always sure he can bring the right name 
out at the right moment. 

The dizzy whirl of Charles Farrell be- 
gan on August 9. 1902 in East Walpole. 
Mass., several miles south of Boston. 
Charlie’s father. David, was a motorman 
on the suburbtin streetcars of Boston. 
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Having moved his family about 40 miles 
southeast to Onset Bay and obtained the 
help of a rich neighbor, the senior Far- 
rell quit the streetcars and opened a mov- 
ie house. The whole family pitched in — 
mother Farrell selling the tickets, father 
Farrell running the projection machine, 
sister Ruth playing the piano and Char- 
lie sweeping out. "God. how I hate pea- 
nuts." Charlie says today. 

Earning his keep with odd jobs around 
his home town, young Farrell matricu- 
lated at Boston University, where he 
captained the boxing team in his senior 
year and took his degree in business ad- 
ministration. But there didn't seem to be 
much business for him to administer, 
and soon his stage career began — as boss 
of a traveling midget act. Eventually, in 
1923. he arrived in Hollywood, with not 
much more to his name than a few 
clothes, a cornet and a hag full of golf 
clubs. 

The actors and directors of the infant 
movie industry were a carefree and play- 
ful lot. and the handsome young Irish- 
man from Boston soon learned how to 
gel around in the uninhibited world of 
Victor Fleming, the elder Doug Fair- 
banks and the rest. "I was always well 
dressed." he says, "and had a reputation 
for being on time, so people began to 
say. ‘Can we have that Charlie Farrell?' 

1 played with Rin Tin Tin and in the 
Mack Scnneti comedies, and Harold 
Lloyd had me in a lot of pictures. But 
my real break came while I was working 
for Vic Fleming on location in Arizona 
making The Rough Riders, and I got 
this wire from Fox asking me to come 
back and play Chico in Seventh Heaven. 
‘That's great.' Fleming told me. 

■‘ ‘Vic, it's not great," I said. ‘Fm the 
lousiest actor in the world.' 

" ‘Who told you that?' he said. 

" 'You did.’ I said. 

" ‘Well, you're not,' he said. So he 
started to build up my ego. and he got 
me through with Rough Riders in time 
to go back and play the part." 

A few years later the name of Charles 
Farrell more or less disappeared forever 
from the marquees of the nation's movie 
palaces. Some thought it was because 
his rather high-pitched Boston accent 
wouldn't accommodate to the crude re- 
cording devices of the early talking pic- 
tures (recently it proved most attractive 
in a TV series, A/y Little Margie). There 
was also a widespread rumor that he had 
been blacklisted by the industry because 

■ mUinufti 




This is either the most expensive economy car in the world, 
or the least expensive Gran Turismo car in the world. 
We’ll sell you either one. 


Loafing at 70 mph, the Volvo P1800 gets 29 miles to the gallon"— better gas mileage than a Volkswagen gets at the 
same speed. Yet Road & Track magazine calls the P1800 “a very civilized touring car for people who want to travel 
rapidly in style, a Gran Turismo car of the type much in the news these days — but at a price that many people who 
cannot afford a Ferrari ($12,900) or an Aston Martin ($12,500) will be able to pay.” So which Is it? You ^ 
decide. If a tinge of guilt over self-indulgence has been keeping you from owning a P1800, repeat to f z' X v 
yourself, ‘‘It's an economy car, it’s an economy car. it’s an economy car...” If Gran Turismo prices (VOIiVO) 
have been keeping you from owning a P1800, repeat to yourself, ‘‘$3995, $3995, $3995t...” 

tM»fiuf«rgrtr-t "'‘I P'-;« £»>•• OvKCMtl POE. W.-.l Cwr- PCC ..i S«« th« Vrt1«w Pj(«i for |Tt< Mirait yog. 




HAVE A GREAT TIME IN CAVA-TWILLS 


Casual ... tough ... and they're permanently wash and wear. 

That's Van Heusen’s big gun: Vanalux Cava-Twill. Comfortable 
pure cotton with non-resin wash and wear you can’t wash out. 
It's the same famous Vanalux you buy in Van Heusen shirts: now 
Van Heusen gives it to you in slacks, walk shorts, jackets. Per- 


manent wash and wear makes great sense in rugged take-it-ea^ 
twills like these, doesn't it? Take it really easy! Cava-Twill 
slacks $5.95, walk shorts $5.00, zip-front jacket $7.95. 

N/ArsI I— I^LJS^hsI 



CHARLIE'S HEAVEN 


licssas uncooperative Vkitli W inticid Shee- 
han. Sheehan was a former New \'ork 
City police commissioner who had been 
placed in charge of the studio by the 
C hase National Bank after W illiam I ox 
lost conirol of the company in the stock 
market crash. Some thought it was be- 
cause Sheehan, wht) had an ill-concealed 
crush on .land (iaynor. was jealous of 
I arrell. 

l artell himself savs the reason he quit 
was because he was fed up. "Sheehan 
did anything he could to make me feel 
sinall.'' he now explains. "! couldn't lake 
it anymore. I le did everything for .land 
and nothing for me. He just tried to 
humiliate me every chance he got. I inal- 
Iv.vvhcn my contract came up for renew- 
al. I wouldn't sign. ’Charlie.' the studio 
lawyer said to me. ’where arc you going 
to earn S.V5(K) a week this easily’?' I told 
him I didn't give a dtimn." 

lhat wiis in 1931. l or several years 
I arrell had been spending a lot td' his 
spare time during the winter in Palm 
Springs, which was then little more than 
a desert health resort patroniml mostly 
hy tubercular people. Only the main 
street was paved; it boasted one fair-si/e 
hotel called the I5eseii Inn. some auiv) 
Ciuiris and a couple of dude ranches on 
the edge of town. 

W ith his new w ife. \ irginia S'alli. vv ho 
had Iven one of the prettiest of Holly- 
wood's young leading ladies. I arrell 
siariod spending more and more time 
in Palm Springs, and his friends did. loo. 
One of the closest of these was R.ilph 
Bellamy, and together he and lairell 
bought 200 acres of cntply desert several 
miles north of the center of town for S.10 
an acre. They hadn't the foggiest noiion 
what they were going to do with the 
land, but it seemed like a reasonable 
speculation at the time. 

A year or so later. Varrell and Bellamy 
hiiill a couple of tennis courts and a 
small dressing room on their land. I lie 
original mcnilx:i ships in the infant club 
cost S75 apiece but soon escalated, as 
they s;iy in New I rontiersville. to SI50. 
Antong the earliest members were Peter 
Loire. Carole Lombard. Charles Buitcr- 
woiifi. Harold I.loyd, I rank Morgan 
and a couple of the intcrnatiortal ettfe 
stxacty pluygirls, Countess Dorothy di 
1 rassoand Ha/’cl I orhes Kichman. 

It was pretty haphazard the way the 
Racquet Club grew from then on. "f irst, 
we decided we ought to have a bar so 
we could serve drinks." I arrell recalls. 


"so Milch I ciscn designed one of the 
first bamboo rooms there ever was in 
this country. And wc'rc still using the 
original har. although we've enlarged ii 
a little." 1 eisen. another R C. original, 
was a top Hollywood director. 

" Lhen." I arrell adds, "we dccidcvl to 
put in a swimming pool and after that 
u solarium to use as a dining room and 
then a bigger dining room for the Satur- 
day night parlies, and cottages for peo- 
ple to stay in. and it iiist kept growing. I 
bought out Ralph's part earlv, because 
he was too busy to lake an active part, 
and Virginia and I ran it by ourselves. If 
we needed a little money we would sell 
some land the property's vvtulh abvnit 
SS.tKM) an acre now — or I'd go up to 
1 lolly vvooil or over to I ngland and make 
a quick picture." 

It was Just that casually th.it Charles 
Farrell's career got sidetracked from 
films to sport, where it probably belonged 
in the first place. I or Charlie loved the 
outdoors and the active life. He bought 
an interest in a herd of more than 100 
horses that his friend, Big Boy Williams, 
a young cowboy aeloi. was living to 
school for polo. Lvcnitially, Clurlie 
started playing the game himself. 

"I was a noisy polo player." l arroll 
admits. ’I remember once when 1 was 
making a picture in I ngland I played 
some polo over there, and people were 
always asking. ’Who's that noisy Ameri- 
can'?' You know how the I nglish are 
hardly ever say a thing no matter w hat's 
happening, Well. I'm not like that. .And I 
learned to play with Big Bov and Snowy 
H.iker and all those guys, and they never 
slopped yelling and cussing." As polo 
slowly died out in California with the 
approach of war, 1 arrell abandoned it. 
hut he did achieve a respectable two-goal 
handicap before quitting. 

Sailing was another of farrell's great 
sporting enthusiasms, and before the 
war he owned a lovely 45-1001 yawl, 
which Viiginia christened Hyinf! C/oiitl 
after the famous clipper ship. "W e used 
to race her a lot around the Channel 
Islands." F arrell recalls. "Bogie. Ken- 
neth McKenna and this Cierman fellow 
who was die head of wardrobe at I ox. 
The Cierman h.ul a great feeling for 
where the winds were, and we used to 
win a lot of races." 

Although he was into his 40s when 
World Wai II started. I arrell soon put 
his affairs at the Racquet Club in order, 
turned the reins over to \ irgin a and 
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cushion 

^THE ^ 
COURSE 



For .n summer full of rcnl 
foot comfort . . . wear 
Wigwams. 'F’hpir wonder- 
ful Fit and cu.shioiiing 
(|ii;ilities last and la.st . . . 
Ftoeaiiso Wigwams aro 
STA SI/'F.F) Shrink- 
TreaU-rF. Ix'ading shops, 
dcparlmont stores and 
sporting goods stores 
have a wide .selection of 
styles, colors iiiifl weigFits 
for you to choose from. 
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Wigwam Mills. Inc.. Sheboygan. Wisconsin 

In Canada Hanson Mills Lid Hull Quebve hmk 

fi)r /i/inrl initl i itj'i/'/'th ircir, iini.' 



A golfer named Leslie T. Spawn. 
Rented golf cars each morning at dawn, 
Said his wife, ”Oh, my dear, 

"The Scotsman, 1 hear, 

"Is handy as heck round the lawn!" 
Mrs. Spawn was already aware 
of the many advantages of the 
new dual'purpose golf car, the 


CHARUE'S HEAVEN ..miwwJ 
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Here's the new Cushman Golf Car that 
doubles in grass as a yard caddy or 
estate vehicle. On the golf course, its 
powerful gasoline engine gives quiet 
operation and unlimited range. At 
home, it's h.tndy for dozens of different 
uses around the lawn— carrying fertil- 
iacr, carrying tools and equipment to 
the far corners of the yard. .Adds fun 
to yard work, and hours of pleasure on 
the golf course. Just $495.00 plus 
delivery charges. 

Made by the world's larfest maker of golf cars. 
See your nearest Cushman Dealer or 
write for complete information and 
name of your nearest dealer. 

CUSHMAN EAGLE 

most popular two- 
wheeled vehicle in the 
mobile set. Electric 
start guarantees fast 
starts in any weather. 

Test-ride an Eagle! 

CtJShtMAKJ MOTOfES 

lots N. 2lsl St.. Lincoln. Nobroska 
"Th* big nomo tn little wheels" 

A Division of Outboard Morine Corp. 



went to nasal oiBcers* training school. 
In one of those rare instances where 
the services put a round peg in a round 
hole. Charlie was assigned to run the 
bachelor ofliccrs” quarters and the of- 
ticers' club at the Alameda Naval Air 
Station near San Francisco, where he 
did a lirst-rate job. "I worked it so you 
covild get a good steak dinner for SI .25." 
he says, "but I was worried. You sec. 
the admiral was a friend of mine, and he 
gasc me a free hand to do what I wanted, 
but we owed a couple of million red 
points or whateser they called those ra- 
tion things, and I kept wondering what 
would happen if they changed admirals 
and the new nian didn't approve. Any- 
way. I didn't Join the Navy to he a res- 
taurant keeper, so I kept after them to 
send me to sea." 

In due course. I arrcll caught on as 
an iidministraiivc olTicer with Fighting 
Squadron 17. and for the subsequent 
year he served in the western Pacilicwiih 
this unit aboard the llaiiops of the Fast 
Carrier Task Force. Even today, quite 
a stream of I arrell's old friends from the 
UoriH'i and other ships drop in for a 
visit with him at the Racquet Club, and 
they always get the full Farrell treatment 
— hospitality, charm and reminiscences. 
It is at such times that Farrell goes into 
one of his most devastating impersona- 
tions— that of Admiral J.J. (JiTcko) 
Clark, a most aggressive and belligerent 
naval oHiecr. Charlie hunches his shoul- 
ders. sticks out his lower lip and shulRes 
around the room, chewing gum and 
glowering fiercely. He becomes Admiral 
Clark, commander of one of the great 
task groups of Task I itrce 58. giving hell 
to poor, quavering Lieutenant 1 arrcll. 
Charlie's Jocko stones put the old Navy 
men in stitches. 

\N hen Farrell returned from the war. 
he found the Racquet Club more prolil- 
ablc than ever. W ith the proceeds ac- 
cumulated during his absence. Virginia 
had bought enough war bonds to till the 
swimming pool. If the matter was ever in 
doubt, it was by then perfectly obvious 
that it would be impossible to have a 
Charlie Farrell without a Virginia Far- 
rell to keep him— and the Racquet Club 
— on an even keel. It was she. for e\- 
ample, who did most of the interior 
decoration and contributed sound com- 
mon sense to counterbalance Charlie's 
frequent Rights of fancy. She is a woman 
of cxtrcnicK good taste, which accounts 
for the club's homey and comfortable 
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rooms and its air of cool freshness — an 
oasis of mission-style friendliness tucked 
among the tall tamarisk and eucalypti 
of the Coachella desert. 

Part of the wartime profits were dissi- 
pated in a romantic attempt to operate a 
summer resort on Catalina Island, but 
when that project dissolved in debentures 
the Farrells returned their concentration 
to Palm Springs, and Charlie began to 
lake an interest in civic affairs. He was 
elected to the city council and then took 
over the post of mayor, a nonpaying Job 
somew hat akin to chairman of the coun- 
cil. He served as such for nearly seven 
years but resigned in a huff near the end 
of his second term after a dispute over 
the status of the city manager. L'niike 
other Bostonians of Irish descent, Charlie 
Farrell had found the art of politics 
dist.islcful. 

Then I arrell began to lose his taste 
for innkeeping, too. He had spent the 
best years of his life running the Racquet 
Club, but the old crowd was getting a bit 
creaky for tennis and was drifting away 
— or dying off. So he sold out to Robert 
Morton, a Pasadena businessman who 
immediately began to enlarge the club, 
adding 62 new living units, two new ten- 
nis courts and another swimming pool 
to the 58 units, four tennis courts and 
a single swimming pool that Farrell had 
maintained. 

1 or a while. Farrell was seldom seen 
at the club. He had saved his money 
through the years and invested it wisely, 
much of it in Palm Springs' booming 
real estate. .At last he was free to take a 
look at the rest of the world. He and Vir- 
ginia visited other resorts in the Carib- 
bean and Mediterranean, and when he 
was in Palm Springs he didn't stray far 
from his show place home on the edge 
of town, l ately, however, much of I ar- 
rcll's old sociability has returned, and 
It's getting to be like old limes at the 
Racquet Club again. Charlie is vibrating 
around the premises from early morning 
until well into the evening, eating most 
of his meals there, suddenly appearing in 
the most unlikely places or bursting out 
of unexpected doors, keeping the staff 
on its toes and amused, telling story after 
story to the people at the bar. never 
quite seeming to know what lime it is or 
where he is, but somehow not missing 
a thing. 

V ou might even go so far as to say 
that Charlie Farrell has rediscovered 
Seventh Heaven. two 



No dead weight! The liguid center of the 
Wilson Staff ball is 100% "live” for distance! 


There’s no paste or pellet in the center of This liquid center is the inner secret of 


the Wilson Staff golf ball! Wilson’s exclu- 
sive center is a lively liquid, encased in a 
thin rubber sphere and compressed under 
a ton of pressure by electronically wound 
pure rubber thread. 

No other substance can deliver quite 
the same powerful reaction as the liquid 
center that reacts on impact to transmit 
instant power through the electronically 
wound thread. 


the Wilson Staff — the “winning secret” 
that has helj)ed the Wilson Staff win more 
U.S. Open and Masters championships 
than any other ball since it was first 
introduced in 19.'>4. 

Play the Wilson Staff, the famous “long 
ball” that “leaps” off the tee for the extra 
distance that helps lower your score. 
The Wilson Staff ball is available only 
through golf professional shops. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

U)i£&on 

Staff Ball 

Wilson Spofting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Waleh the La$ Vegas Tournamenl of Champions, Sunday, May 5, NBC-TV 


C_^irlsplaying tennis are prettier than anybody -and 
if you don't believe it. look at the following pages-^ but 
they are not necessarily more effective. Even the hard- 
est-fought women's matches at country clubsfrom New- 
port. R.l. to Newport Beach. Calif, usually are ground 
stroke duels marked by long, graceful rallies during 
which neither competitor is likely to approach the net 
or the backstop. This kind of tennis looks very pretty, 
and It's a fine way to catch a date for the Saturday 
dance from the gallery, but it's no good for winning 
matches against either men or other women. 

As it happened. I was interested only in getting a 
date for the Saturday dance when I ran into an agitated 
blonde tennis player at a club in Ohio a good many 
years ago. But she was more interested m winning 
tennis. “Oh. Bill." she almost sobbed. “I'll actually die 
if Candace beats me in the club tournament this year. 
Can't you show me how to beat her?" 

I saw no problem. “Stick with me, honey." I said, 
"and I'll make you a champ. " At least. I thought. I 
might get a date when the tournament was over. For the 
next two weeks my friend (whom we will call Serena) 
and I he Id daily practice sessions on a court convenient- 
ly hidden from the clubhouse, developing some new 
strokes. On the Saturday afternoon of the women's 
finals, she unveiled them against Candace (which 
wasn't her name either) and won the tournament. 

What were the strokes? A drop shot and a lob. 

These are effective strokes in anybody's repertoire, 
and I had first learned their true value only a few 
months before, when I was matched against a player 
far more experienced than I. He was picked to win 
easily, so. being young and brash, I decided to alter 
things a bit. On his first four serves. I answered with a 
drop shot just over the net which brought him lunging 
and stumbling from the baseline. When he returned the 
ball successfully. I floated a lob over his head, send- 
ing him panting to the backstop. The result; I won the 
match 6-0, 6 - 1 . 

I can't pretend that strategy based on two stroke s 
would sweep through the national championships, but 
I can practically guarantee — as. in fact. I did to Sere- 
na— that in run-of-the-country-club women's tennis it 
will produce a winning game and. provided your op- 
ponent is not also reading this article, a club champi- 
onship. 

The drop shot has been called the whipped cream of 
the stroke menu. It Is produced by the gentlest kiss of 
the racket on the ball, just enough to drop the conhnuta 
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ONE-TWO 
PUNCH 
FOR THE 
PRETTIEST 

BY WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


WITH A LOB TO THE BASELINE. THE GIRL AT 
RIGHT IS ABOUT TO ORIVE HER OPPONENT 
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BACK WITH ONE PART OF THE ONE-TWO PUNCH 
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BY HITTING A SHOT THAT WILL DROP JUST OVER THE NET 
THIS GIRL SHOULD CATCH HER OPPONENT OFF GUARD 



ONE-TWO PUNCH 


ball over the net for a quick death. To give a drop 
the disguise and spin that make it most effective, 
you approach it }ust as you would a normal ground 
stroke. Then, a split second before impact, you turn 
the racket face under to impart backspin. relax your 
grip and tap the ball. The more backspin you use. the 
harder you can hit the ball but the more difficult it is 
to make the shot. The almost horizontal position of 
the racket In extreme backspin means that the slight- 
est mistiming of the stroke will cause you to hit the 
wood. 

For the best drop shot, a ball at waist height should 
be hit with the racket face tilted at about 30° from the 
vertical. The foUow-through is in a downward direction 
and can be as short as one foot. 

There are two kinds of lob. both of which should be 
mixed with the drop shot for a winning combination. 
The offensive lob can be hit either flat or with a slight 
topspin. I recommend the latter, because it bounces 
away from the player running back to retrieve it. 

The defensive lob is best hit with an underspin. 
This serves two purposes: 1) it makes for better con- 
trol. particularly in a wind, and 2) its backward rota- 
tion tends to slow the ball so that it hangs in the air 
to give the defensive lobber a chance to recover his 
position. 

Many people think of a lob as no stroke at all. but 
merely a kind of push or shovel shot. It is no such thing. 
A good lob demands just as much precision as any oth- 
er stroke. Because its greatest value lies in its dis- 
guise. it should be started off either side in the same 
way as the corresponding ground stroke. The only dif- 
ference is in the angle of the racket face at the mo- 
ment of impact and on the follow-through. In placing 
lobs, you should generally aim lor the player's back- 
hand area and as close to the baseline as you can get. 

It takes practice to learn such placement, but when 
you have it and can use it in conjunction with the drop 
shot, you will have a one-two punch that will soon 
make a wreck of the steadiest backcourt duelist. 

Try It out. girls, and I promise you'll all be club 
champions. But if you care to get invited to the Satur- 
day dance, don't try it on your dates. 


ALTERNATELY DRAWN FORWARD WITH A 
DROP SHOT AND SENT BACK WITH A LOS. 
THE GIRL CAUGHT BY THE ONE-TWO WILL 
SPEND MOST OF HER TIME ON THE RUN 



For a drop shot to be most effectwe. your 
opponent should be stanclmg well back 
and you should hit the ball from inside 
the baseline U in the diaqram above), 
aiming for placement right, left or center, 


The trajectories of the three elemenla of 
the one-two punch are Shown below. The 
high arc is the defensive lob. the slightly 
flatter arc below it is the offensive lob 
and the lowest represents the drop shot. 



SKIING //?oy Terrell 


Coo! skiing in sun-baked Aiaska 

The names that came out of the National Alpine Ski Championships, held for the first time in Alaska, 
were well known: Werner, Minsch, Ferries and Saubert. But there was also a mountain named Max 



MAROLT (LEFT), BUDDY WERNER AND 


AFTER A DAY ON THE SLOPES. 


HEUGA ADMIRE FRAULEIN BARBI HENNEBERGER 


I n ihc four years since the outdoors- 
happy inhabitantsof Anchorage. Alaska 
awoke one morning to find themselves 
blessed with the first major ski develop- 
ment ofthe49ih state, a number of singu- 
lar events have transpired in the vicinity 
of Ml. Alyeska. One night a moose ate 
the tow rope. Again, a bear chased a 
skier up a tree. Max Marolt. a visiting 
Coloradan, achieved geographic immor- 
tality by bumming his way to the lop of a 
neighboring mountain via helicoptcrand 
skiing down Us side; they promptly 


Joe’f 



named the mountain after Max. But 
last weekend Secretary Seward's bustling 
baby proved that it had grown up to its 
stretch pants. The first National Alpine 
Ski Championships ever held in Alaska 
— in fact, the first national champion- 
ships of any kind— turned out to be a 
rewarding success. The moose and Ihc 
bears may never be the same again, hut 
more than half a hundred racers, in- 
cluding the ingredients for the finest 
Olympic Alpine team America has seen, 
were enthusiastic. 

So. loo. was the competition commit- 
tee of the U.S. Ski Association, which 
has been striving for years with remark- 
ably little success to develop an Olympic 
team built around — as opposed to being 
built entirely upon — the sturdy presence 
of Wallace (Buddy) Werner. Buddy 
Werner, now 27. emerged once again 
as the most versatile American ever to 
slide down a mountain. He won the com- 
bined national championship for the 
second time and. in the process, twice in 
three races finished ahead of the sensa- 
tional European discovery. Sw it/erland's 
Jos Minsch (SI. Feb. 25), who served as 
a more than adequate international lest. 
Yet Buddy couldn't win a race. He fin- 
ished second to Minsch in the giant sla- 
lom, a development that left U.S. officials 
less than overjoyed, but he also finished 
second to Chuck ferries in the slalom 
and second to a 19-year-old University 
of Colorado teammate. Billy Marolt 
(Max's brother), in the downhill. And. 
because V\ erner is .America's most p«ipu- 
lar skier as well as its once again best, 
this made people bubble with delight. 

“Buddy is skiing better than he ever 
skied in his life." said Bob Beattie, coach 
of both Colorado and the U.S. Olympic 
team. “He's not falling back. The other 
lads arc catching up. We still need a lot 
of work, but maybe wc'rc about ready 
to win some of those medals at last." 

Medals are no novelty to .American 
women, and in 1964 the likes of Clretch- 
en Fraser. Andrea Mead Lawrence. Pen- 
ny Pitou and Betsy Snite can prepare to 
move over for Jean Sauberl. a bouncy, 
brown-haired girl from Oregon with a 
marvelous grin. Sixth in Ihc giant slalom 
and ninth ir. the downhill and the com- 
bined in her first vorld championships 
in Chamonix last year as a 19-year-old, 
Jean has been almost unbeatable in 1963. 
She won the Roch Cup slalom, giant 


slalom and combined; she won the Vail 
Cup downhill, slalom and combined; 
two weeks ago. at Sun Valley, she beat 
one of the world's best women racers, a 
pretty, dark-haired mouse from Munich 
named Barbi Henneberger. two out of 
three times to win the Harriman Cup 
downhill, slalom and combined. Last 
weekend, with the other .Americans trail- 
ing far behind. Miss Sauhcri and the 
Cicrman invader hooked up again in a 
duel that rivaled the Wcrncr-Minsch af- 
fair. Miss Henneberger won the down- 
hill. w ith Jean second. Mi.ss Sauberl won 
the giant slalom with Barbi second. .And 
Miss Henneberger won the slalom only 
when Jean, leading after the first run, 
fell on her second trip just three gales 
from the finish line. 

lie pile the fireworks, the natives 
seemed reluctant at first to take part. 
But then the sparkling spring weather — 
the temperiilure never fell below 15“ at 
night and soared as high as 52“ during 
the day brought them pouring out of 
Anchorage, by jeep and car and pickup, 
onto Seward Highway and the winding 
38-mile trip to Alyeska along the shore 
of Cook Inlet and Turnagain Arm. The 
latter, boasting the second-highest tide 
in the world, is u Norwegianlike fjord 
that earned its name when early navi- 
gators. hoping to find a shortcut to Dis- 
neyland. came smack up against a gla- 
cier instead. The spectacular beauty of 
the mountains rising almost vertically 
alongside is best appreciated at high tide, 
when there is two of everything to fasci- 
nate the viewer, one upside down. At 
low tide — Turnagain Arm also has the 
second-lowest tide in the world, al- 
though Alaskans seldom mention thi.s — 
mud and glacial silt combine to produce 
a scene that looks like hell fro/e over. At 
low tide, the traveler is happy to turn olT 
the main road for the jolting two-mile 
ride to Ml. Alyeska. 

.Alyeska. an Aleut word meaning 
“Great Land of Vk'hiic to the Last," is 
one of the few sea-level ski resorts. From 
the lodge at Us base, the mountain rises 
3.994 feet to a peak from which one can 
sec dozens of other mountains, eight 
glaciers and several broken arms and 
legs any day of the week. The tree tine, 
consisting almost entirely of spruce, 
ends at 1.8(X) feet: above there arc open 
slopes, a miniature of the Swiss and 
Austrian Alps. Upon one of these slopes 
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SI ELTIEMPO NO LO IMPIBE y CON PEfiMISO BE SOS AMIGOS 



m.’tgniltcu coffee liqueur from sunny Mexico 

tequilaTrandas 

the true tequil.i 

...Equal Parts, Over The Rocks! j 


Enjoy a Magnificent Moment of Trutti 


iOnce you master EL BRAVO TORO you will dominate the cocktail hour! 


SKIING omtlHixil 

was set a downhill racing course that 
brought sounds of plcttsurc from every 
competitor present. “It's not as fast or 
as steep as .some of the European cours- 
es." Buddy Werner said, “but it sure is 
interesting. It's long, and there are going 
to be some problems.” 

Not the least of these problems was a 
transition one-third of the way down 
that brought the racers out of a relatively 
Hat stretch into a sharp drop and then 
up a diz7.y hump. At this point, press 
photographers gathered hungrily like 
hotieful relatives at the reading of a will. 
Rewarded by a constant stream of fly- 
ing bodies, some of them inverted, the 
cameramen departed happy. Not all the 
skiers were so happy, but most of the 
good ones survived. Werner did. despite 
his slightly undesirable No. I starting 
position, and for several hours afterward 
Buddy thought that he had won. But 
an electronic timing device had some- 
how malfunctioned with human assist- 
ance. and for a while Minseh thought 
that he had won. too. Finally the offi- 
cials decided that Billy Marolt had won. 
in the shadow of brother Max's moun- 
tain. with Werner onc-tenih of a second 
behind. Minseh third and I-'erries lied 
with Jim Gaddis of Utah for fourth. 
Marolt didn't hear the news until 5 p.m. 
when he came down from giant slalom 
practice. 

Germans are not eligible 

“Boy. that's great,” said Billy. “I nev- 
er won anything this big before.” 

“All along we were more worried 
about Marolt than Werner." s;iid the 
Swiss coach. “Last week at Sun Valley 
that boy showed us something. He's go- 
ing to be a great skier." 

In the women's competition. Miss 
Hennebcrger lashed on a pair of bt>r- 
rowed skis — she had come to .America 
to model clothes and only decided to 
race at the last moment— and siiilcd 
down the course 1.3 seconds ahead of 
Miss Saubert. Since Germans, even 
pretty ones, are not eligible for U.S. 
national ski championships. Miss Sau- 
bcri was the winner— kind of. Nancy 
Greene, a Canadian who is eligible for 
U.S. ski championships by some decree 
that also includes Japanese— while omit- 
ting Germans. Swiss and Laplanders- 
was third. The timer fouled up here, too, 
and for a while Linda Meyers of Mam- 
moth Lakes. Calif, was believed to be 
the w inner. ' 'Not so.” said Barbi Henne- 



luchas utras recipes for intriguing drinks and desserts in the 
Kahlua y Arandas recipe books .. .yours for the asking. 

- Jules Bennan & A>sucidles, Iru.., 9025 Wibhirc Blvd., Beverly tlills, Calif. 
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THE ENGAGEMENT RING WITH THE PERFECT CENTER DIAMOND 



The Engagement Diamond is an everlasting symbol of 
your love and devotion. It's so important, therefore, that you 
choose a perfect diamond ■ . .a rare gem of fine color and 
meticulous modern cut . . . reflecting full brilliance and 
beauty . . . forever. 

tan choose ‘‘KeepsaVe" complete conf^tiente, 
for the “Keepsake” Guarantee gives written proof of a 


perfect center diamond (or replacement assured). It also 
gives protection against loss of diamonds for one year, plus 
lifetime trade-in privilege toward a larger “Keepsake". 

Authorized “Keepsake" Jewelers may be listed in the 
yellow pages. Visit one in your area and choose from many 
beayhfut styles, each ■with the name “Keepsake" in the 
ring and on the tag. 



RinQi from left to 'Ight: RIVIERA Ring S400. Alto $300 to 97S.— WHIHAKES Ring S4S0. 
Wedding Ring 42.60.— ELLIOTT Ring S226. Wedding Ring 60.00— ROB8INS Ring i\S0. 
Wedding Ring 60,00, AM ringt available in yellow or white gold. Pricet include Federal!^ 
Ta>. Ringt enlarged to thow beauty of details. SiTrade-Mark regittered. ''' 





HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYING A DIAMOND RING 
Pleate tend free booklet, ’’Choosing Your Oie- 
mond R'ng," to help me get more value for my 
money . . . also, for my fienc6, send colorful new 
booklet "How to Plan Your Engagement and 
Wedding." 


€■'. Ce SU<e 

KECrSAKE DIAMOND IIN6S SVtACUSE 2. N. V. % 4.43 






unsingwear 

grand slam’golf shirts 


with VYCR0.N 


9 


Newest favorite on the green, Munsing- 
wear’s cotton blend with Vycron grand 
slam golf shirts boast a fresh "out-of- 
the-box look” through wearing after 
wearing. Machine washable, guaran- 
teed not to shrink out of fit. Patented 
nylon reinforced underarm gusset* 
2X' longer shirt tail. In season's 
smartest colors, with fashionable zip- 
per placket. #2871 $5.95 


Munsingwear. Inc., Minneapolis. Minnesota 


•U.S. Pat. 2554360 
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borger. "Sauberi or Nanc> Greene might 
beat me hut not l-inda. She isn't skiing 
that fast, l ast year maybe, but not now." 
Barbi's Teutonic logic proved correct; 
l-inda Meyers eventually found herself 
eighth. "Next year.” said a disgusted 
official, "we're switching to Timex." 

Miss Saubert heat Miss Henncberger 
by .8 second over a very difficult giant 
slalom course on Friday, with Miss 
Circcnc once again third, and Starr Wal- 
ton, another Californian. in fourth place, 
a notch ahead of Miss Meyers. Miss 
Hennchcrgcr was unhappy with her skis 
and with the course, which she felt was 
too icy tind fast, and with herself, for 
trying to "win very big." as she -saiu. 

"1 wanted to show them something." 
Jean Sauberi. who did most of the show- 
ing. grinned, "h was a \er> nice course." 
she said. 

It was over ihissiime course. extended, 
for the men. another 1,200 feel in length 
up the mountain, that Jos Minsch put 
on perhaps the week's most sensational 
individual performance. When the 21- 
year-old Swiss champion moved into 
the starling gate, he was a man with it 
mission. He had twice finished second 
to Werner at Sun Valley and. as he said 
later. "I was tired of finishing second." 
Werner was already down in 2;5H,8, 
clearly in the lead over two .Vriny men 
who were to ski well alt through the 
meet. Rip McManus, formerly of Stow e. 
Vt. and Milford. Conn., and Jimmy 
Barrier, out of KalispcH. Mont. So 
Minsch set out to catch Werner. Minsch 
IS a very strong, well-conditioned skier, 
with huge, powerful legs, and the terribly 
demanding giant slalom course on Mt. 
Alyeska was iserfcct for his driving style. 
Me slammed down the upper run and 
past the tree line like an attacking hawk: 
when he burst around the last curve and 
down across the finish, everyone knew 
that Jos Minsch had gone very fasl. The 
cU>ck. working now. confirmed it. His 
lime was 2:55,6. more than three unbe- 
licvahlc seconds under Werner and days 
ahead of the rest of the field. When 

illy I'tivrc. Minseh's I9-year-old team- 
mate, grabbed third place away from the 
Americans. Boh Beattie was crushed. 

■'How can we exited to go over there 
and beat a mountain full of them." he 
said, "when we let two of them come 
over here and beat us all'.’ I guess you 
have to expect to lose to a fellow like 
Minsch once in a while. He's good. 
There's no doubt about that. But the 


other he had no business finishing up 
there. I don't know whether we're catch- 
ing up or not. " The next day. when the 
slalom was held on Max's Mountain, 
Beattie found out. Minsch, less impres- 
sive as a slalom racer, struggled hard to 
lini.sh fifth after the first run and was then 
disc|ualiticd following a fall on his sec- 
ond: I avre remained on his feet to finish 
seventh but was never a real threat. In 
the meantime. Chuck f erries took over. 
He led olT with a 57.6 effivrl that proved 
tt) be the best of the day; behind him 
came Werner at 58.8, Marolt at 58.9. and 
Jimmy Heuga. another 19-year-old mem- 
ber of the Colorado team, at 59.4. On 
the second run. with the starling order 
reversed, Werner made a brilliant run in 
59.1 for a total time of 1:57.9. Heuga. 
always a line slalom racer, skied well 
but at 2:02.0 was still far behind. Marolt 
fell. Then it vvus up to Ferries. 

"I didn't think about taking it easy." 
Chuck saivi Uiler. "Not once. Thisissup- 
posed to be my race, but I htidn't won a 
slalom since the Broadmoor in January. 



JEAN SAUBERT WON GIANT SLALOM 


1 knew Buddy’s time, and I sttw Heuga. 
.skiing real well, yet he didn't catch up. 
The course .seemed to be holding up 
pretty well, but 1 couldn't be sure. I had 
to go all out." 

When Chuck Ferries skis slalom well, 
no one skis it any better. And no one 
skis belier under pressure. He came 
down like a snake through the bright 
Hags, over 1,480 feet of Max's Moun- 
tain. slipping past the crowd lining the 
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ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT 
YOU CAN 
IMPROVE 

GOLF! 



Another Training FIRST from 

BOB HOFFMAN 

World Famous Olympic Coach 

Amazing, New 

^FUNCTI ONAL ISOMETRIC CONT RACTION,. 


UNIVERSITY-TESTED DEVICE takes only a 
mmuu-a-day. the Functional Isometric 
Contraction way ... no sweat, no fatigue 
. . . developed by the scientists of the Bob 
Hoffman Foundation. Quickly build more 
power, improve coordination, acquire 
greater skill, drive yards farther, even 
cut strokes off your score. 


A FAMOUS GOLF PRO .says. “One minute- 
a-day with the Fiincn'oiuil /sofnetric Con- 
tnHiiou GOLF SET is the greatest thing 
for helping a golfer add distance and ac- 
curacy to his swing. I think it does more 
good than hitting 5b or 60 balls." 

The F.I.e. GOLF SET ,mU,dcs 

1 A half golf club, a chain and wall 
fasteners to build power and coordi- 
nation in all positions of the stroke. 

2 Wrist roller with instructions to de- 
velop hand, wrist and forearm strength. 

3 Famous F.I.C. Golf Course (over 
12,000 words, lavishly illustrated.) 

only $ 9.95 ost paid 
results GUARANTEED!':’'®':^- 


SPECIAL $l OFFER! . . . Golf Course 
You can purchase separately Bob 
Hoffman’s famous Functional Isometric 
Contraction Golf Course. \ well illus- 
trated 12,(HH) word course which will help 
you improve your game . . . help you play 
with the champs, perhaps be a champion 
. . . only $1.00 


ORDER FROM: 

BOG HOFFMAN The Gob Hoffman Foundation 
Dept 70. York. Pa. 
check items desired 
C F.I.e. Golf Set "iir. <vr,st foiltr asa f,i C 

Golf CoufJ* . $9.95 

□ F.I.C. Goll Course a«ij t.OO 

Olhrr funchiiiuil Conimclion 

( ,i»<l Hi'ukf h\ Boh HoUmon 

r" fxa'rur Wilhout ^ Aavjncta Uofnel'iC 

Vovtme'it, 15,000 Cortrarl on, 20.000 

fifttc ttvise ..$ 1,00 ficia tuuivt ,53 00 
■_ funriionjl Isofnelric D Uometric ContracliO" 
Contrtction. 25.000 for Football. 30.000 

HOrO course .. $5 00 wo'O course . $5 00 
a liorretric Contraction. 300 page book . $S 00 
Q Abore i courses ana book, a $ 19 . <alue. Nan Onl) $ 1 $. 

Amount Enclosed $ 

“■ Cash □ Chech 2 Money-Order 

Name 

Address 

City State 

7-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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In all the range of 
motor oils, there is none 
as fine as Quaker State. 
Ifs refined only from 
100% pure Pennsylva- 
nia Grade Crude Oil. 
Keeps your car -old or 
new -on the road, out 
of the repair shop, and 
saves you money. Al- 
ways insist on years- 
ahead Quaker State- 
the best engine life pre- 
server you can buy, 


QUAKER STATE 
oit Refining corporation 

OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 



Peter 


DAWSON 


The Scotch 
that tastes 
like Scotch 






proof. 


Bottled in Scotland Let this seal be your guide to quality. 


course, tlriving on toward the furiously 
.spinning second hand at the bottom. 
When he crossed the finish line, the sec- 
ond hand had slopped at 59.2; ihc loial 
was 1 :56,8. and Buddy Werner was run- 
ner-up again. 

"Cireat race. Chiiek."' Werner s;iid. 

■■ About lime.” Ferries said. 

Even on one ski 

.Mi.ss Henneberger's \ictorv wa.? easier 
only because Jean Saubcri fell. Three 
gates from the bottom, the Oregon Slate 
junior hooked a tip. spun around and 
hit the packed snow, very hard. Both of 
her refuse bindings popped and she came 
out of her skis. She could have won the 
combined championship merely by slid- 
ing across the line. •'! would have tried 
it even on one ski," she said later, "but 
1 didn't have any skis left." So she 
grinned and walked down to congratu- 
late Barbi. Second place - -and the Amer- 
ican title— went to Sandra Shcllworth, 
one of three female members of Bob 
Beattie's Colorado ski team, a tall (5 feet 
7Vi) 18-ycar-old whose father is the may- 
or of Boise. Idaho. Eleanor Bennett of 
St. Kegis. Mont, finished third. 

Werner won the combined champion- 
ship, with Ferries .second and Jim Gaddis 
third, Favre being ineligible. Heuga was 
fourth overall. With Miss Henneberger 
ineligible and .Miss S;iubert disqaalllied 
in one race, the women's national com- 
bined champion proved to be Starr Wal- 
ton. Nancy Greene wa.s second, and Linda 
Meyers third. 

From such names as these — VVcrncr. 
Ferries. Saubert, Heuga. .Maroll -will 
come the team, eight men and six women 
to be selected in June, ihat will represent 
the U.S. in Innsbruck nexl year, h will 
be a good team, the best America has 
seen, and maybe this time there will be 
medals in the Alps. 

But now the season was over and 
everyone piled on planes for home. As 
for the Alaskans, they drove back down 
the bumpy road away from .Mt. Alyeska. 
remembering to turn right on Seward 
Highway toward Anchorage instead of 
left toward the glacier. And as they 
drove along, it was high tide on Turn- 
again Armand the mountains danced be- 
fore them, twins, one upside down. And 
on the mountains there were skiers. Some 
of these were upside down, too. The 
Alaskans nudged each oiherand nodded. 
That, they had discovered, was how ski 
racing went. end 
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THE ONLY BALL 
IN ALL GOLF 
THAT IS 

ELECTRONICALLY 
TESTED 
TO DEUVER 
MAXIMUM 



The new DOT is tested on a Spalding-developed electronic ma- 
chine (Pat. Pend.) to assure the utmost in sheer, raw distance. 
In simple truth, distance is the DOT’S purpose in life. Every 
single part of it is dedicated to distance . . . 

NEW ONE-PIECE COVER (Pat. Pend.)— the first and only one ever 
put on a high-compression ball. Hit H. Hear Hs clean, satisfying 
click. Sounds like distance. See its trajectory— aerodynamically 
pure. The exclusive new Polyunidyne*** one-piece cover sur- 
rounds . . . 

NEW viBRANTWINDINQS—isoprene thread. $tretched9.52 times 
Hs original length. This builds a reservoir of energy. It is dis- 
tance, waHingto be freed. To complete the DOTs vital interior.,. 


A RESILIENT NEW CORE (Pat. No. 2,998.977) of cis-4 polybuta- 
diene. This is the heart of the new DOT. It is one important rea- 
son for the DOrs lively feel. It is a reason no DOT evpr feels 
“stony." In short, everything is new and . . . 

EVERYTHING IS TESTED. Beyond the test for maximum distance, 
Spalding subjects every DOT to further electronic tests for 
compression, concentricity, weight, sixe. You cannot buy a dud. 
Finally, no other ball is so stubbornly white; none can take more 
punishment. Play the all new DOT: you owe H to your game to 
take advantage of the only assurance of maximum distance in 
all golf. This new DOT is designed for and sold only through 
your golf professional shop. 



SPORTING LOOK/ Co/es Phinizy 


The human 
fish acquires 
a brighter, 
tougher skin 

A new protective coating adds a 
dash of color to the scuba diver's 
traditional drab black neoprene suit 


long, long ago. when man first \en- 
^ tured into v^ale^. where lish already 
lived coinforlably. he did so reiuelanlly 
— a floundering, shivering, thin-skinned 
misfit. .Ml this has changed, ofcoursc. in 
recent years. Today almost everywhere 
that fish swim — on the reefs, in lakes and 
caves and under ice floes — there arc also 
people. \Shether he is cavorting among 
coral heads or under ice. sheathed in a 
snug suit of foam neoprene to conserve 
body heat, the human scuba fish moves 
about as comfortably as any of the lesser 
fish. 

The picture on the opposite page por- 
trays the latest step in the evolution of 
the scuba species. In the past both niales 
and females were sinister-looking crea- 
tures. clothed in black, but this year, 
thanks to a somewhat accidental dis- 
covery of the Voil Rubber Companv. 
scuba divers w ill be wearing the spangled 
colors of tropical fish. The original neo- 
prene "wet suits" (as they are commonly 
called) were uniformly black fora rea- 
son: no one had found a satisfactory way 
to put color into the material without 
s;icrificing durability. The jet-black suits 
of past years kept the diver warm enough 
but. psychologically speaking, they had 
a chilling effect. The v ision of creatures 
clad in inner-tube black disiippcaring 
into the sea gave the sport an aura of 
desperate adventure. 

The cheerful splash of color in Voit's 
new line is a byproduct of several years* 
work on a more practical problem. Even 
the most durable black neoprene suffers 
deterioration from exposure to air. par- 
ticularly Miioggy air with a high o/one 
content. In solving this problem. Voii 
came up with a protective coating that 
not only ntinimi/cd the exposure of foam 
neoprene to air but also proved equally 
durable cither black or colored. Although 
the coating increases the life of the foam 
material consider;ibl> , it does not pro- 


tect the material from the inevitable 
rough punishment of barnacled rock and 
coral, so the new. colorful suits still need 
a givod deal of loving care. The added 
protection and color come at a price — 
a man's nylon-lined full suit, for exam- 
ple. complete with headpiece, boots and 
gloves, costs $79.50. about SI 2 more 
than the usual price for an uncoaled 
black suit. 

It is a smart step forward, but one that 
Voil is taking cautiously. The brightest 
colors in the Voit line are the three warm 
tones shown in the picture opposite, and 
for the present these tones arc used only 
in short-sleeved jackets designed for 
casual summertime dabblers and for 
water skiers, surfers and siiilors (about 
half the wet suit jackets sold today are 
bought by assorted water-lovers who do 
little or nodiving). As might beexpcctcd. 
the new Voit line has provoked claims 
from the grimmer segment of the diving 
corps that snappy colors will attract 
sharks. This is crediting sharks with 
more talent than they have. The ex(Kris 
who have studied shark behavior and 
have picked apart the small brains and 
sensory c'rgansof large sharks know that, 
although very sensitive to light, the 
shark is insensitive locolor. The shark is 
myopic and color-blind. Quite simply, it 
cannot sec red. Weighed against the 
rather hollow fear of luring sharks is 
the fact that a diver wearing anything 
brighter than black can be seen belter 
by his diving buddies— a considerable 
advantage. 

In any case, the new \'oii line in- 
cludes traditional black and mottled 
green and blue "sea fern" patterns, as 
well as warmer tones. Thus the div- 
er has the option of blending into the 
underwater scenery or adding color to 
it— a freedom of choice that very few 
of the lesser fish enjoy after many mil- 
lions of years of patient evolution. 


AS RON KEMPWATCHES, DORIS YOUNG AND SEN HOLOERNESS EXPLORE A BAHAMIAN REEF 
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CAl>II-I.Ae I.AI>Ii:s I.OVK TO Pr.AY ('IlAT'rFKI’R. L'nusual? i\ot at all. 
For this one is really fun to drive . . .feather-light and sure to handle . . . smooth and effortless on the move . . . quick 
and nimble in the clutches. The reasons arc mostly man-talk: a high performance cnginCy a true center drive line, a triple 
braking sy.stem, graduated power steering. But the result is eloquent enough for any lady to understand: the finest, sweetest 
performance in anyautoniohile today. I isit your dealer soon and see for yourself And bring your loveliest chauffeur with you. 


BASEBALL /Tom C. Brody 


About once a decade hordes of brilliant young 
ballplayers come off the farms In a swarm and 
scare the daylights out of the tired old baseball 
journeymen. This looks like one of those years 



Rookies, rookies 
everywhere, and even JFK is talking 


It’ 1961 was the year of the home run, 
* and 1962 the year of ihc malfunction- 
ing index finger. 1963 may well be the 
year of the rookie. Everybody is excited. 
Why. just the other day President Ken- 
nedy asked Washington's George Sel- 
kirk: "How about that Maryland boy?" 

"Mr. President," Selkirk says he viid. 
"he's been just wonderful and definitely 
will be at first base for us when we open 
this season." 

The "Maryland boy" happens to be 
Tom Brown, a swift young man who 
just last fall was making a name for him- 
self by running back punts and kickoffs 
at the University of Maryland. Not that 
major league scouts arc especially in- 
terested in runbacks, but Tom Brown 
also managed to hit college pitching for 
a .449 average last year, and that was 
good enough for a S20,000 bonus from 
the Senators. 

A 22-year-old outfielder-first baseman. 
Brown was scheduled for some minor 
league honing. "You may find Double- 
A ball a little fast." Senator Manager 
Mickey Vernon told him early this year. 
But in spring training. Vernon used the 


-switch-hitting Brown on first, and the 
rookie hit better than anyone else on 
the team (.312) and fielded his position 
with more flair and agility than any 
other first baseman in Florida. At 6 feet 
and 185 pounds. Brown runs with half- 
back speed and uses the drag bunt with 
great effectiveness, "But I feel he may 
have to develop a more aggressive swing 
to be a power hitter," sttys Joe Bran/cll, 
the Washington scout w ho signed Brow n. 

Pittsburgh's answer to anybody's 
rookie is Bob Bailey iohovc), the third 
baseman who just two years ago was 
shuflling at the high school prom. If 
one were to believe Bailey's press clip- 
pings. he would enter the Halt of Fame 
at Cooperstown by midseason. At 20, 
Bailey could retire on the $175,000 bonus 
he got from the Pirates. "I saw him in 
the minors (Columbus] last year.” says 
Yankee Scout Johnny Neiin. "and my 
report on him was; "one of the finest 
right-handed baiters I've seen come to 
the majors. And he has a good glove.'" 

Such words must have been very reas- 
suring for the Pirates, especially after 
Bailey's first season in the minors two 


years ago. Pirate oflicials look a look at 
his record and nearly had heart failure; 
baiting average .220 and 27 errors in 71 
games at shortstop. But he moved to 
third, learned about a curve ball, and the 
Pirates are waiting. 

Cleveland's rookie Vic Davalillo looks 
like a mistake. He's a liny fellow (5 
feet 7. 147 pounds), his checks arc hol- 
low. his eyes are deep-set and his hat 
rests on his protruding ears. Take a look 
at his record and you discover the mis- 
take goes the other way. By trade Dava- 
lillo is a left-handed pitcher, and he 
spent four minor league years trying to 
prove it. But last year the little Vene- 
zuelan turned outfielder and everyone 
laughed — right up to the time opposing 
pitchers let go of the ball. Standing with 
his back fool planted far away from the 
plate, he whaled away at International 
League pitching to the tune of .346 w ith 
296 total bases. 

Davalillo not only is a fine hitler, he 
is a wildly exciting center fielder, a po- 
sition that he plays with unabashed en- 
thusiasm. Very fast (he beat Matty AIou 
in a 100-meier match race), Davalillo 
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gets a quick start on any hail hit his way. 
If the Venezuelan center fielder has a 
weakness, it is going back on lly balls. 
*'l like to run in." he says, frowning at 
his Spanish-F.nglish dictionary. 

At the beginning of last season the 
Cincinnati Reds were figured for dead 
when Third Baseman Cicne I'recse broke 
his ankle on a grim March day. This 
year F-reese is still a question, but no- 
body around I ountain Square seems to 
care, Coming to the varsity is Tommy 
Harper, a quiet young fellow of 22 for 
whom the horns have been blowing long 
and loud this past winter. A lot of fans 
have been led to believe the swift right- 
handed hitler is ihv rookie of the season, 
Last year Harper had a high old time in 
the Pacific Coast league. He hit .333. 
led the league in runs and walks, and 
chipped in 26 home runs. He also struck 
out 207 times in his two full minor 
league seasons, "He takes too many 
third strikes." says Red Manager Fred- 
die Hutchinson, "but I'll tell you some- 
thing: he'll play for my team." And the 


reason he will play is partly because of 
his defensive capabilities. But even in 
the field Harper poses a problem - a very 
nice one. Quick as a mongoose and own- 
ing an extremely strong throwing arm, 
he has all the requisites of a third base- 
man, but his range in the outfield ranks 
with that of Vada Pinson. Problem: 
Where to play him? Other managers 
wish they had such problems. 

If ever there was a bumper crop of 
rookie third basemen, this is it. The 
While Sox's Pete Ward may be the worst- 
fielding and best-hitting of the lot. It was 
the lefty-hitting inficlder who touched 
off the most significant trade of the w in- 
ter. The White Sox gave the Orioles Luis 
Aparicio; A1 Smith and Dean Stone for 
Ward. tXive Nicholson. Ron Hansen 
and Hoyt Wilhelm. "But Ward was the 
key player in the trade for us." says 
White Sox Manager Al Lope?. 

“Ward HMJ the key player," echoes 
Baltimore General Manager Lee Mac- 
Phail. "We hated to let him go." Son of 
one of the roughest hockey players of 


his day (Jim Ward, who played wing for 
the Montreal Maroons 25 years ago), 
young Peter is a swashbuckling chip off 
the old blockbuster. Four times so far 
he has been fined for violating rules or 
for basic indiscretions. He has trouble 
with plane schedules and umpires. And 
he can find any number of ways to mal- 
treat a ground ball. But the White Sox 
won't care a bit if Ward just follows his 
minor-league hitting form. Last year he 
hit Triple-A pitching for a .328 average. 

A great ploy for the Los Angeles 
Dodgers is to bring some agile young 
man to spring camp and tell him the 
second-base Job is all his. Then when the 
dust has settled the job is not his at all. 
It is old Junior Gilliam's. But this year 
the Dodgers swear they have found the 
one. He is Nate Oliver, known as Pee 
Wee. a slight young rookie with tremen- 
dous speed (second only to Willie Davis 
on the varsity), good reflexes, a fine bat- 
ting eye and a beautiful baritone voicc-- 
ull necessary to make it big with the 
I>odgcrs. Junior Gilliam, look out. end 



Cadet your way to more free time 


Clean-mow an acre in only an hour. Mulch leaves. 
Clear snow from walks and drives in minutes. 
Seed, plow, cultivate . . . handle toughest jobs in 
all seasons with a CUB CADET. You get the solid 
pull of seven horsepower and a 3-speed, all-gear 
transmission. You get "compact cost" with a "big 
tractor” feel. There’s a service-responsible III 
dealer near you. See him today. 


For free Cadet catalog and dealer’s name, write; 
International Harvester Co., Dept. SI-4, P. O. 
Box 7333. Chicago 80. Illinois. 


International 
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Dressed for the fun of it 


When you wear 'Botany' 500 sport coats and slacks, you arc ready is your assurance of dependable (jualily. At authorized 'Botany' StK) 
for carefree casual living. Bright new fabrics and smart ilesigning dealers, at these (Jualily-Valuc prices; Sport Coals from $35.(W*, 

combine to l)finp you the gaiety, comfort, fashion and good looks Slacks from $16.95*. Send for booklet “The Personal Touch" and 

appropriate for leisure occasions. The dedi- ik I VX * ^ ^ the name of your nearest dealer, 

cated Daroff Personal Touch ... a passion for U vJ I Write H. Oaroff, 2300 Walnut St., 

perfection in fabric, styling and tailoring... TAILORED BY DAROFF Phila. 3, Pa. {a div. yf Botany Ind.). 

f.i-* 'eou-v' 500 Clsl-.i-< (."« Sjn.lant* Dt, CI«ir.;~c. L. •. ^..s* for H,i . i. f- css. •CllfcSHy h .;^^r ;n SVt Wcs!. 1'.:; Hf.! fi? Scat. 
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BULLFIGHTING Rafael Delgado Lozano 


In Mexico, 


Paco Cam i no is 


hailed as ‘Numero Lind 


A 21-year-old Spanish matador sets the El Toreo ring aflame with 
muleta passes that the critics call better than those of Manolete 



CAMINO COMPLETES SUPERB 'NATURAL* PASS IN HIS 'FAENA* WITH BULL TRAGUITO 


Doling sccoiul-r;iltf local lalcnlwith a 
ranking Spanish malador usually is 
financiaf folly in Vfcvic'o’s principal hull 
rings. Mevicans don't like to see smug- 
ly superior f uropcans slunsing up their 
OSS n countrymen. Hut on Sunday. March 
26.(KX) paying customers crowded 
into Mexico City's colorful Pla/a \ \ To- 
rco as Juan Siheii and Jt>sc Ramon Tira- 
do, both decidedly mediiKrc practition- 
ers. strode humbly into the ring Hank- 
ing a slight, baby-faced young Spaniard 
named Paco t amino. Native pride was 
not at issue. The left-handed artistry of 
the 21-year-old ( amino was: after a 
spectacular winter season on this side 
of the Atlantic, he had come to be re- 
garded by some Mexican critics as the 
greatest loirm of our day. By the time 
( amino had killed his second bull, all 
of Mexico's alicionados agreed with 

(>8 


them: Paco ( amino is ••Numero Lno." 

The son of a htini/rrillfru. Paco ( a- 
minovtasonly IMwhcn he look hisr///<*r- 
miiivii. after a short hut intense appren- 
ticeship. His lirst year as a matador. 
|y(>0. was a spectacular one and his mon- 
umental tights with another tirst-ycar 
matador named bl Viti were considered 
by many critics to be of a higher stand- 
ard than the famous inu/io u inuiin be- 
tween Dominguin and Ordonez. 

Since then, (amino has killeil 55S 
bulls, most of them sensationally. l isc 
times the bulls have nearly killed I’aco. 
and two years ago in Bilbao a horn 
ripped open his femoral artery. He was 
expected to die. but rccosered and cni- 
phalically passed the most sexere test 
any malador has to face lighting bulls 
skillfully after serious injury. 

Although he came to Mexico in No- 


xeml*»er. it was just a few weeks ago. on 
March 21. in C'luadalajara, that the 
country really began to buz? oxer ( ami- 
no, rhe matadors, along xxith Paco, were 
txxo lop Mexicans. Manuel Capciillo and 
Joselili> Huerta, and another Spaniard. 
Joaquin Bernado. F ighl bulls xscre killed 
in the conUUi. but only the txxo of ( a- 
niino xxcre remembered. ••\Ve were the 
prixileged ones in seeing ( aniino at his 
best." bragged one (iuadalajara eritic. 

1 hen. on March 27. m a night light at 
I I loreo in Mexico ( ity. ( ammo per- 
haps Mirpassed his prex ions performance 
although the bulls were bad ■*the worst 
in many seasons." said a critic. But if 
critics were unkind to the bulls, they were 
laxish 111 their praise fi'r ( aniino. "The 
new Manolete." said one. ■■( Icar the 
xxay for the nexx kingoftlie bullligluers." 
said another, and a third obserxed that 
it xxouki he "impixssible to see ( amino 
again as good as hexxas last Wednesday." 

The eriiics xxere x\ rong. ( amino xxould 
lie belter. 

Picked for the March I si mnu/a were 
SIX "hi'nrtuJin" (bulls tif two colors, in 
this case black and xxhiic) of the so-so 
ranch of .Santo Domingo. W ith them. 
( aniino did things that liaxc iicxer be- 
fore been done in a Mexican ring. 

( aniino first confronted a l,()25-pound 
bull named (iladiador. Without oxen 
wailing for his/j<wn*v to lake the frantic 
early rushes. ( amino met the bull straight 
off the kind of raz/lc-dazzlc highly ap- 
preciated in Mexican arenas, (iladiador 
stopped dead in his tracks, surprised m> 
doubt by the audacity of the biillligliicr. 
A chatterbox in the ring, ( amino carried 
on a running conxersalion xxiili Glad- 
iador and was tiju'lh rewarded with a 
xiciousehargc. ( amino gently arched his 
body back into a bow and stood stark 
still as (iladiador roared by, Paco fol- 
loxxcd xxith three sloxx. sloxx i*(’»ii/;/(t/\. 
and after the pic-ing look oxer with the 
muleta. 

It IS with the muleta that modern 
matadors make their reputations and 
( amino's /(u-mi was excellent. Me look 
(iladiador xxhere he pleased, and after 
the lirst scries had the bull charging 
straight. Once lie had the bull coming 
on the xxay he xvas bred to do. ( amino 
gaxc a breathtaking series of ilvrechazos 
and iHituriili's. Two of these tuiliiriihw 
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One 

finger 

photography 


Now, at the touch of a finger, you take one picture, 
and automatically get set for the next! With the 
Kodak Motormatic 3bF Camera, there's no pause 
to wind film. You can get up to ten shots in ten 
seconds, as a spring-powered motor winds the film 
instantly after each shot! A built-in electric eye sets 
exposure, A handy pop-up flash holder is built right in 
— and flash exposure is set automatically as you focus. 
Try the Kodak Motormatic 35F Camera at your 
Kodak dealer's. Less than $120. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4. N. Y. 





BULLFIGHTING 



90uPont*t lUg. T.M> 


DACRON 9 POLYESTER AND WORSTED WOOL slacks are 
unexcelled for crease-retention and wrinkle-resistance. Add expert tailoring 
by Haggar . . . and the result is Haggar Fliteweight Slacks, the most popular 
tropicals for this or any summer. You can't beat them for perfect fit, smart 
appearance or lasting neatness. At better stores eveiywhere. 


Mickey Mantle. N.Y. Yankees, wears Haggar Slacks. 



WIN 


an all -expense trip 
to the 1963 All-Star Baseball 
Game as guest of the stars. See 
your Haggar Dealer for details 
on Haggar '63 Sweepstakes. 
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seemed to last an eternily. so slowly and 
delicaiely did ('amino bring the bull past 
his body. No other bullfighter -not Bel- 
monte, not Joselito, not Manolete. not 
Ordbnc/— has ever d«mc these passes 
w-iih such stunning cITcct. 

And herein lies ( amino's genius. Al- 
ways the great matadors ha\c brought 
something new to the vorrUhi an in- 
vention or the rH-'rfcclion of an earlier 
style. Paco C'amino has brought a left 
hand that gives the famous natiiriil a 
whole new dimension. 

C'amino killed Oladiador with the 
classic vol(ipit\ and he was awarded both 
cars. In his two triumphal rounds of the 
ring. hats, coats, purses and selected 
feminine wear were thrown to him in 
tribute. But oven then, the more con- 
servative critics were reserving judgment 
until ( amino had a go at his second 
bull, an animal named Tragiiito. (a- 
mino received him with si.x slow veroni- 
cas. and then ran off a series of da/zling 
(iiicu(’lin(i\. On one of these the tip of 
the horn removed a piece of golden 
cmbrovdcTy from CammoN jrujc dc Imfs. 

Since this was to be the last bull of 
the season, the band struck up the tra- 
ditional farewell song, l.as (iolotidriiius. 
The gesture was premature; Tragui to was 
still a dangerous animal. Ignoring the 
muleta. the bull was hooking purpose- 
fully at ('amino, and here too the young 
Spaniard showed his extraordinary talent. 
To fight a fine bull with skill is commend- 
able. To fight a dangerously hooking bull 
with skill is greatness, ( amino soon had 
the surly old Traguilo following the 
muleta like u lap dog chasing a rubber 
ball. The matador was in command, and 
once again he changed to his left hand, 
bringing the already excited crowd to its 
feet. “Not even Manolete did this. ' said 
one aficionado. 

“Don't you dare mention Maiiolelc." 
answered another. 

“I will mention Manolete and vour 
mother and mine." said the first. 

( amino proceeded to do six nainrulcs 
in a row, drawing the bull in a circle 
around him. 

"Now what do you say'.’" said the 
first aficionado. 

"Mention Manolete, mention Bel- 
monte, mention my motlicr, loo. if >ou 
want." 

I’uct) ( amino killed I'raguito with one 
thrust, bars, tail- -everything went. ( a- 
mino had closed a season and opened an 
era. end 
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PLAY THE BIG WINNER! 



AVAILABLE IN THREECOMPRESSIONS! 

Pick Ihe compression Ihot best suits your 
gome! 95+ for low handicaps, 90+ for 
overage golfers, 80+ for senior players. 
Lower compression gives greater durobil- 
ity and is more playable in cool weother. 


This Un-retouched X-ray 

OF THE FIVE TOP SELLING $1.25 GOLF BALLS 
SHOWS WHY 

STEEL POWER CENTER' is the 
"Greatest Success in Golf Ball History” 

TO ANYONE WITH X-RAY EQUIPMENT: 

See for yourself! X-ray First Flight and ony other golf 
bolls ond tell your friends what you find. 


Chattanooga s, tenn. 


<1 


SOLD ONLY IN GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS 






A heretic with great expectations 

By streaking comfortably to a startling 150.501-mph lap at the Indianapolis Speedway— second-fastest tour 
ever— a sieek Ford-powered, English-built racer has posed the biggest threat yet to Offenhauser orthodoxy 


To certain irreverent people, the or- 
' ihodox Indianapolis “SOO” racing 
car is a dinosaur. Though it has ruled 
Indy for a decade, the OtTenhauser-en- 
gined, solid-axle roadster is away be- 
hind the times, they say, and headed for 
certain extinction. 

A startling event the other day seemed 
to prove the heretics right. With eight 
exhaust stacks pointing impudently sky- 
ward. a small, rear-engined. independ- 
ently sprung racer whistled around the 
2'/i*mile Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
at a speed of 150..S0I mph. It was the 
fastest lap save one ever reported at 
Indy. The fastest, turned in qualifying 
trials last year by Rufus Parnell Jones 
in a conventional OfTy roadster, was the 
merest touch quicker: 1 50.729 mph. 

All sorts of remarkable things sur- 
round the pagan intruder. It was driven 
not bya “.500” veteran but by the .Amer- 
ican road racer Dan Cjurncy. who drove 


his first “500” only last year. There had 
been much experimenting with tires and 
gear ratios; the l50-mph lap was but 
one of three in w hich Clurney was trying 
for real speed during a six-lap practice 
test for one of those tirc-and-gear com- 
binations. Ciurnev was already on the 
following lap and backing off the throttle, 
preparing to come in. when the pits sig- 
naled his I50 mph. Thus the racer ap- 
peared not to have been fully extended. 
Moreover, the track was innocent of the 
speed-enhancing rubber that will be laid 
down by the full Indy field next month 
when official practice begins, “Basical- 
ly.” said the tall, handsome Gurney, 
who is given to understatement, “we 
are in very good shape.” 

1 he car is a joint work of the l ord 
Motor Company and Britain's Colin 
Chapman, builder of the famous Lotus 
racing cars, Gurney ignited the collabo- 
ration last year. A patriot, he thought 


the “5(Xf" a logical event for American 
V-8 power (and indeed catch-drovc a 
Buick-engined V-8 for the California 
speed merchant. Mickey Thompson, in 
1962). A believer in the I'uropean de- 
sign principles which now govern (irand 
I’rix cars, he saw C hapman as “the No. I 
design brain in racing, acreativc genius." 

F ord has handcrafted a lightweight 
aluminum engine to Indy's 4.2-liter max- 
imum displacement to power a typically 
framelcss. superlight. rocket-slim Chap- 
man chassis. The engine weighs only 
.150 pounds. It develops one hp per 
pound and is believed to be the first 
racing engine to reach that peak of effi- 
ciency. Unlike the four-cylinder Otfen- 
hausers, it is neither fuel-injected nor 
fitted with overhead racing camshafts, 
nor docs it burn racing alcohol. Four 
iwin-lhroal Italian Weber carburetors 
are used rather than direct injection. As 
in most passenger car engines, valvesare 
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pushrod-acluatcd, Most startling is the 
fact that ordinary premium pump gaso- 
line — the kind any motorist can buy — 
is the racer's fuel. Alcohol is the usual 
Indy fuel. 

F-ord and Chapman could go to al- 
cohol. But with gasoline and carbure- 
tion they have already produced an as- 
tonishing lap speed. They may also have 
achieved a rate of fuel consumption 
enough lower than that of the thirsty 
OfTtes to run 500 miles with but one pit 
stop if — and it's a big if — tire wear per- 
mits. The OfTenhausers normally make 
three stops for tires and fuel. 

Chapman's chassis, weighing only 
1.1.10 pounds w ith the Ford V-8 aboard 
as compared with a good, light Offy's 
1.500-1.600, is. like his montKOque 
Grand Pris car. essentially a stressed- 
skin gas tank on wheels. Power is trans- 
mitted to thereardrivingwhcels through 
an Italian Colotti gcarbo.x. 

Actually, the racer seen at Indy was 
only a prototype of two entries which 
will be driven in the “500" by Gurney and 
Chapman's stylish team driver. Jimmy 
Clark of Scotland. Clark, in a brief stay 
at Indy, gunned the prototype up to 
146 mph before Gurney spiraled on to 
150. The prototype was symmetrical. The 
chassis of the two new’ racers w ill be olf- 
set— nearer the inside wheels. Indy style 
— to reduce tire wear. 

As if the Lotiis-F'ords were not heresy 
enough. Mickey Thompson will invade 
the qualifying trials with live rear-cn- 
gined cars. All of these will have alu- 
minum Chevrolet engines, and it will 
be worth any enthusiast's time to be at 
the Brickyard May 1 8 and 19 for the first 
qualifying weekend, if only to enjoy the 
sluxrk waves of this unprecedented I ord- 
Chevy collision. Three of Thompson's 
racers look like streamlined Go-Karts, 
having sensationally small wheels- 1 2 
inches in diameter and wide-foolprinl 
tires. The standard Indy wheel measures 
16 inches. The other two are Thomp- 
son iy62s. but with Chevy engines. And 
Sportsman Jim Kimberly is bringing in 
two Buick-engined Thompson '62s. 

Since Thompson's drivers include the 
world Grand Prix champion Graham 
Kill of England and the American Grand 
Prix Icadfoot. Masten Gregory, the best 
of the intcrnalionut road racing corps 
will be involved, at last, in the world's 
foremost track race. 

Looks like dirty weather ahead for 
dinosaurs. end 


"When it comes to men's clothes, American styling 
and quality are head and shoulders above the rest of the 
world. Our clothes set the pace, not only for style, 
but for materials and workmanship. What clothes do j 

1 I I Q prefer? Kuppenheimer, of course. Their (it, their 

I I I L. iiyiing make me proud to wear them wherever I travel." 
r" \/ rk r» T r r> kuppenheimer sport coats from 
hXlvJKI lK ^65 to $100, slacks from $30, 

wherever only good clothes and 
accessories arc sold. B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc., 

Chicago 12, Illinois • New York • Melbourne. 



Pure (.amiutl. lop to hiiiiiim ‘ Thi» ilaii/r o^ripliid thn 1 iji/on-d m /ir/iiu cwr/ii wimu-d ji 
^houldifr-tfffng action hjc Hi\ winl-liceing Ojclt itr Kupprnhctmrr'i famous, 
no hrd Vur-Pann* •cuvXfr.urrfiM. or touo*-. 
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m^ica 

the friendly land.,. 



Ouanajualo is for Romance and 
Colonial Charm. Its narrow crooked 
streets arc of the 17th century. Houses, 
palaces, monuments, the very life of 
the city, evoke memories of three centuries 
ago.Across overhanging balconies, 
lovers still embrace. Or, as in other 
iin:tcs. they whisper sweet words through 
the intricate filigree of elaborately 
wrought iron gates. At Abasolo's 
adjacent spa. fun in the swimming 
pools blends with the renowned 
medicinal qualities of the sulphuruu.s 
waters. San Miguel Alicnde. center 
of art and culture, and Dolores 
Hidalgo, birthplace of Mexican 
Independence, are nearby loo. Here 
are only a few of Mcmco s countless 
promises of a happy holiday. 




MIXICAN OOVCRNMCNT 
TOURISM OtPARTMINT 
PABIO DB LA RKPORMA 3B. 
MEXICO CITY 


CONSULT TOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR OUR OFFICES AT: 

CHICAGO 3, III 210 North Mi<h,gan Ave- 

HOUSION 2, TEX 809 Wjikei Avr Suite 146 

LOS ANGELES 5. CALIF . 3106 Milshire Bhd 

MIAMI 5. ELA First National Bank Bldg . Atude, 

Otiice No 20 31S S E 2nd Si 
MONTREAL 3. P.Q CANADA Inteinalional Aviation 
Bldg Annei First Floor, 700 Dorchestei BM WesI 

NEW ORLEANS 12. LA 203 Saint Charles Street 

NEW YORK 20. N Y 13 West SOlh Street 

SAN ANTONIO 5. lEX 209 E Travis SI. 

SAN DIEGO I. CALIF _ . 1301 Fifth Ave 

lORONTO 6. ONI . CANADA 13 Bloor St West 

TUCSON. ARI2 . BO North Slone Ave. 

WASHINGTON 6. DC 1302 Conneclicul Ave N W 


BRIDGE /Walter Bingham 


A very big deal 
at the ladies bridge dub 

When the most improbable bridge hand of all turns up 
in a ladies' game at Kankakee, it moves experts to offer 
some surprising advice on how to bid with 13 of a suit 


B udge, as played by the ladies of Kan- 
kakee. 111. {see page 34). is really Just 
an excuse to get together and chat aw hilc. 
•‘SVc'rc more of a social club." says Hihcl 
Hay. "Wc put a quarter on the corner of 
the table, winner take all." The game is 
relaxed. The ladies will lead lOs from 
queen-jack- 1 Os and pass demand bids 
that shouldn't ha\e been demand bids 
in the first place. At the end of each 
ckening, 11 o'clock usually, they sip tea 
and perhaps nibble on some of Miss 
Grace Gilliland's good fudge. It has 
been going on that way for years. 

But talc last month the tranquillity of 
the ladies' bridge group was disrupted. 
The first hand was ordinary enough — 
I'thel Hay and Arlene Wagner were set 
three tricks by Betty Lehman and Irene 
Sellers. Then, on the next hand, all four 
ladies picked up hands containing 1.3 
cards of a suit. The odds against a iscr- 
soii holdingan entire suit are long— I5S.- 
753.3X9.899 to 1 — but the odds against 
all four players getting such a hand are 
staggering: 2.2.35. 197, 406.895, .366.368. - 
.301.559.991 to 1. 

When Mrs. Hay realized she held 13 
Spades, she murmured. "I think some- 
thing's wrong." and then in a very mat- 
ter-of-fact way bid seven spades. Thai 
began and ended the bidding. There was 
no play. .All four ladies laid down their 
hands and ii was half an hour before the 
next hand was dealt. Miss (iilliland. the 
hostess that evening, phoned the society 
editor of the Kankukve Daily Joanial 
and told her the news, 'ir it had been a 
group of yakety-yak females I might 
have doubled the story," the editor said 


lalcr. *'Biil these ladies arc the backbone 
of Kankakee." 

Most bridge experts are more cynical, 
however. Reports of such hands far out- 
number the mathematical probabilities 
and skulduggery is usually suspected. 
Perhaps one of the ladies stacked the 
dock. Absolutely not. they protest. ■‘The 
deal followed a legitimate shiiinc and 
eiii." says I'lhel Hay, and there is no 
doubt that she and her friends arc wom- 
en of integrity. Perhaps some outsider, 
an IS-ycai-old nephew. s;iy. slipped a 
stacked deck onto the table just before 
the cut. A cut does not change ihc even 
distribution of suits. It only affects which 
person gets which suit. But the ladies say 
there was no nephew, grandson or any- 
one else present other than themselves. 

A nonshuffle shuffle? 

rhere is. however, one explanation for 
the fanuislie hand. It ivccurrcd on the 
second deal of the evening and. since 
new cards were lieing used, this was the 
lirsi deal for this particular deck (which 
the ladies have since separated into the 
four suits, a rubber band around each, 
and retired for display only). New decks 
of cards are generally arranged in suits, 
so that two perfect shutUcs— the cards 
divided into two equal piles and shuf- 
lied so that they meld alternately — will 
produce the clean split of suits that the 
Lidies of Kankakee expeneneed. .Admit- 
tedly. the odds are against a perfect shuf- 
lle. but not nearly as great as they arc 
against a perfect deal after the cards have 
been thoroughly mixed. 

While no bridge player c;in reason- 


ably e\pecl to hold 13 cards of a suit. 

It is iniorcsting to contemplate such a 
hand and the proper ssay to bid it. It is 
not as simple as it seems, f.ihcl Hay \sas 
fortunate that her opponents also held 
entire suits. They had no profitable way 
of escaping the spade grand slam. But 
in cases \\herc only one player holds an 
entire suit, he can lose the bid if ho is 
not cautious, even if his suit is spades. 
Suppose South picks up 13 spades and 
promptly bids seven spades. If West hap- 
pens to hold a strong hand, say 1 7 points 
in high cards, he is apt to suspect that 
South has all the spades. His own void 
in spades will increase the suspicion. If 
West has courage, he will bid seven no 
trump. This places the opening lead in 
North's hand and renders South's 13 
spades worthless. Seven no trump prob- 
ably will be set a few tricks, but the loss 
will not hurt nearly as much as a grand 
slam by the opponents. Note that if 
West passes. Last cannot possibly bid 
seven no trump, for this would give 
South and his 13 spades the opening 
lead, a prospect loo horrible to discuss. 

ShiHild you ever hold 1 3 cards in one 
suit, especially a minor suit, an opening 
bid of one i.s perhaps the soundest, ac- 
cording to the game’s experts. It is im- 
portant to disguise the nature of your 
hand from your opponents in ease they 
have strength, so that your eventual bid 
of seven will seem like a siicrifice. There 
is no danger of having your onc-bid 
passed out. Indeed, the bidding is apt to 
be more spirited than usual. V our 13- 
card suit removes only 10 of the 40 high- 
eard points in the deck and creates a void 
worth three points in each of the other 
three hands. So the bidding is bound to 
progress toward slam, and if you lake 
your lime your sesen-bid is apt to be 
doubled. If so. do not redouble. A wily 
opponent will catch on and sacrifice in 
his own suit. 

Of course this is all conjecture, for you 
can bet you will never hold 13 cards in 
one suit. Or can you? Less than a week 
after the Kankakee bridge game, four 
ladies in Greybull. Wyo. sat down for 
their weekly bridge game and on the 
very lirst hand. . . . snd 
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Choice of the Smart Set— New TAYL@R Vermouths 

Premium quality WITHOUT the premium price. 
Sweet or Dry with just the right verve to give a cock- 
tail the "master mixer's ' touch. Try them and see. 


©The Taylo' Wire Co'nojny. Inc.. HammondiDOrt, Ne<v YorK DfO<Juf»''. •>! W ne;. C .j— V* 



Tape in Stereo I 

All-in-one recorder from RCA Victorl Automatic, tangle-free thread- 
ing with easy-to-use tape cartridge ... loads in seconds. Records 
and plays back in true stereo. Dual stereo speakers; two mikes. Fre- 
quency response of 50 to 15.000 cps at preamplifiers- You can own 
RCA Victor’s newest and finest tape recorder, the Cordon Bleu, for 
only S199. 95-manufacturer’s nationally advertised price, optional 
with dealer. Prices, specifications subject to change. 
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The Most Trusted Name in Sound 


See Walt Disney's "Wonderlul World of Color,” Sundays, NBC-TV Network 




It is harder to explain a marathon than to run one. I redis- 
cover this each year as I get ready for the Boston Marathon, 
w hich is to American road runners what the Masters is to 
golfers, or what Wimbledon used to be to tennis players. 
And I realize anew, almost with the startling suddenness of 
a crocus or snowdrop announcing spring's verdant compe- 
titions that, much as 1 love my sport, it is somewhat weird. 
Who but an idiot would race 26 tortured miles plus 3}i5 yards 
for the dubious distinction of finishing iSth'J Well, a scholar 
would. Of the 2(X) or so runners who will be at the starting 
line at noon on April 19 (which is Patriots' Day. a holiday 
In Massachusetts) about 25 will have won their master's 
or dtK'tor's degree. 

The Boston Marathon is relentlessly amateur. No one 
gets anything but glory from the race, and who is responsi- 
ble for keeping it pure? A professional sports figure - 
Walter Brown, owner of the Boston Bruins and Celtics - 
and his father before him have been carrying the race for 
50 years, unchanged and uncommcrciaii/ed. 

I said glory. Cilory? I exaggerate. A third of a million 
politely applauding New Fnglanders will line the course 
and the race will be rcporied in Boston and throughout 
the rest of the world except, of course, in the U.S.. where a 
junior high po!iilt>-siii:k nuv coinnvinds more cdiiorinl 
attention. 

The list of paradoxes in distance running is long. It is 
reasonable. 1 suppose, that .Americans should be amused 
by the sport. I am not sure, however, that most of his 


fellow men should consider it their btvundcn duty to taunt 
the road racer whenever he trots over the horizon, They 
do. though, and the distance runner in America has become 
almost inured to the kidding, gentle or otherwise, that he 
has had to endure in piling up hundreds and even thousands 
of miles m training in order to compete successfiiliy in a 
race like the Boston Marathon. Let the marathon runner 
clad in sweat clothes step out onto a golf course or a park 
sidewalk, and some comedian will rvvU down a car window 
to shout an Army cadence: "Hup. two, three, four. "This is 
a hilarious joke, at least as funny as the one that breaks up 
photographers: "Her face will break your camera." 

The runner plods on. People turn to stare and children, 
who have a legitimate reason for being in the park without 
golfclub in hand, ask questions: "Hey. you a runner?" No, 
I'm a well-conditioned purse-snatcher, you think, but you 
answer respectfully. "Are you training for that track meet .’" 
asks anothertmeaning the Pan American Games), and you 
answer, ycs. even though you arc not good enough to make 
the team. 

"Are yousc guys boxers?" a couple of tough-looking 
slum broads asked Lawton Lamb and me once us we ran 
together in Chicago's Washington Park. (You would be 
amazed- or v,ould you?- :il the number of people who 
consider it more worthy to train for a light than a road 
race.) Sure, wc replied, afraid they might smash us if we 
admitted being only trackmen. Lately a new question has 
been added: "Hey. you running 50 miles?” The New I ron- 


ON THE RUN FROM DOGS 
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tier has made even the marathon almost respectable. 

Occasionally you do run into a comment that is actually 
funny. Ted Corbitt, a distance man from The Bron\. runs 
to the subuay on his way to work as part of his training 
program. One day a guy said to his friend as Corbitt jogged 
by. •‘Man. that cat’s late every morning.” 

Long-distance runners don't lear children or even slum 
broads, because their teeth aren't sharp at least, not very 
sharp. Dogs are another matter. •’Only two things bother 
me when I'm running in Centra! Park." New York's Peter 
McArdIc once told me. "Dogs and policemen." I don't 
know about policemen, but at one point or another all 
marathoners come to hate dogs • especially big. sleek, fast 
dogs. Dogs distrust anyone who has two legs and runs. They 
reason, perhaps like their masters, that the runner must be 
fleeing from someone or something. They're right, too — 
he's escaping the dogs. 

While in the Army and training over in Germany one 
year, a German shepherd dog chomped through three lay- 
ers of clothing and put me out of commission for a week. 
He came padding up behind me. his tail wagging, and 1 
suspected nothing sinister until he struck. After his teeth 
wnk in I knew how the French had felt about Alsace- 
l-orrainc. Back in Chicago a few years later, another dog 
ran a good 200 yards across a park law n to knock me dow n. 
thereby twisting my knee. He could have finished me off if 
he was hungry. I was in the 14th mile of a hard workout 
and in no mood to bite back. Still another hound chased 


AND PEOPLE 


over the frozen ice of a pond one winter with m> behind in 
his sights, but I thwarted him by climbing a children's 
slide. I must have looked heroic- Fred Wilt used to carry 
a club in one hand while running through the park to beat 
off dogs (and presumably policemen), but I'm not as ag- 
gressive as Fred. Maybe that's why 1 never made an Olym- 
pic team. Nowadays w hen I sniff dog flesh I retreat in the 
other direction. 

Another more insidious hazard is the cocktail party— 
not the cocktails, but the people who drink them. 'T>on'l 
tell me you're still running," chortles the husband of a 
schoolmate of my wife while munching on hors d'oeuvres. 

"Don't tell me you're still feeding your gut," 1 think, but 
don't say so, because 1 possess more tact than courage. 

Almost as dangerous is the old friend who has long since 
accepted your hobby but in a gathering of strangers forgets 
that others may not possess an equally liberal mind. "J saw 
you running in the park the other night.” he says with a 
friendly smile. 

Clear across the room it is as though the strap holding 
Jayne Mansfield's evening gown hud just snapped. "My 
husband runs the marathon." my wife explains. She might 
just as well have told them I was a Buddhist priest, .A 
dozen tongues click and the women look w ilh sympathy at 
my wife. Having a husband who is a marathon runner 
seems infinitely worse than one who is an alcoholic or a 
mere adulterer. 

After facing the menacing fangs of dogs in the parks and 

H omuls, kids and, in Boston, 300, (HK) spectators gather 
to watch and sometimes harass lonfi-distanee men who 
might prefer to he lonely by HAL HIGDON 
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THE MARATHON 
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the equally menacing fangs of Martini sippers at parties, it 
thus comes as quite a relief to the runner to be able to 
shed his clothes and compete in a race where, if not ad- 
judged completely insane, he at least is considered only 
moderately odd. Such a race is the marathon. 

The race owes its existence to a Greek courier named 
Pheidippides, who in 490 B.C. ran from the plains of Mara- 
thon to Athens to announce the Athenian victory over an 
invading Persian army. “Rejoice, we conquer.” he gasped, 
dropping dead and thereby doing irreparable damage to the 
Greek image of physical fitness. With the Olympic revival 
in 1896, a Greek shepherd named Spiridon Louis wandered 
down out of the hills to win the gold medal in a race follow- 
ing the approximate path of Pheidippides. 

But neither Pheidippides nor Louis ran the present dis- 
tance of the marathon. Poor out-of-shape Pheidippides 
covered a mere 22 miles and 1.500 yards and Louis' route 
was about 25 miles. When the Olympics came to London in 
1908 the British moved the starting line back to Windsor 
Castle so the royal family could watch the start of the race 
from their royal balcony. Windsor Castle just happened 
to be 26 miles and 385 yards away from where the race 
would end in the Olympic stadium. Britain no longer sets 
thestandards for the world, but on this point she prevailed. 
Now. whenever a present-day marathoner slogs footsore 
past the 25-milc mark he always mutters under his breath, 
"God save the Oucen" (or words to that effect). 

Impressed with the 1896 Olympic race. Boston Athletic 
Association Team Manager John Graham imported the 
marathon to the U.S. in the following year. Fifteen run- 
ners appeared at the start, and any distance runner in this 
country who has ever amounted to anything has either 
consciously or subconsciously yearned to come home first 
in Boston ever since. 

What can attract so large a group of intelligent men to 
so materially unrewarding an experience? (The modest 
prizes include trophies for the first 10 finishers and medals 
for the next 25, ) John Gray, a schoolteacher from Walpole. 
Mass., sent out a questionnaire to 100 runners and received 
66 replies. Among other things he discovered that the aver- 
age marathoner had run about 2.000 miles the past year. 
The lowest total reported was 230 miles, the highest Mike 
O’Hara's 5,100. The average respondent had raced the full 
marathon distance 14 times, five of them in Boston. O’Hara 
finished 100 races, a record. On the average, the marathon- 
er was 32 years old, figured he would run for another 19 
years, with Nat Cirulnick staling flatly. "I intend to com- 
pete for 58 more years, until I'm 90.'’ 

Statistics don’t mean much, of course. The runner's own 
words express the real appeal of marathoning better. Dr. 
Leon Kruger, a 41-year-old pediatrician and a far-back 
finisher in Boston, told Gray, "Running makes me feel 
different from men who don't run. I’m more conscious of 
living rather than just existing.” 

Sam Oueleite, a 58-ycar-old janitor from Maine, has 


finished in Boston 18 times and has three sons who have 
finished a total of 13 limes in a great demonstration of 
marathoning togetherness. Sam says. “I’ve never been told 
1 was too old or not good enough. like they say in team 
sports. If a person wants to stay young, compete the year 
around.” 

Pete Bjarkman, a University of Hartford honor student, 
writes, "As I was dressing for the marathon, 1 tried to think 
of any other sport in which a beginner could find himself 
dressing alongside the world's leading performers.” 

Don Fay. a young executive, advises aspiring runners. 
"Don't be afraid of public opinion. Most adverse comment 
is Just Jealousy anyw ay.” 

Tom Osier, a graduate math student at NYU, says. 
"Writers should not describe marathoners as 'a clan of 
masochistic idiots.' A well-trained runner experiences very 
little pain, even during an all-out effort.” 

Ken Joseph, a 40-ycar-old MIT alumnus and a mara- 
thoning buddy of Gray’s, says, "I even enjoy shoveling 
snow now that I’ve started running again. I know I'm not 
going to drop dead, and I can laugh at the fellows in the 
office with their gimmicky SI 50 snow blowers.” 

A nd then there was Clarence DcMar. Mr. DeMara- 
. thon, somebody once called him. and the punster 
should be forgiven his trespass for DcMar was wonder- 
ful. A seven-time winner of the Boston Marathon, starting 
in 191 1, he was still in the first 10 in the ’30s, 1 7th in 1943. 
and even in the '50s a young runner had to train thousands 
of miles to beat him. DcMar ran races right up to w ithin a 
year of his death at 70 (from cancer, not from the "bad 
heart” he was told he had in 1912). 

DeMar's great tradition, including that of pleasing the 
crowd, is carried on by Old John Kelley. The safest bet 
about the Boston Marathon is that, whoever wins the race, 
John will receive and deserve far greater applause. Now 55. 
Kelley — who was running this race in the late '208— needs 
only a hot day on April 19th to be a real threat for the first 
10. Last year in cold weather he was only 25th, but a month 
later in the national championship in Yonkers he came up 
with the least recognized performance of the year in any 
sport when he finished a brilliant fourth in a strong field 
of 80. A younger runner, expected to be a future champion, 
matched strides with Kelley for 25 miles over the hilly 
and extremely demanding course, then staggered to the 
curb, embraced a telephone pole and nearly collapsed. The 
old man sped swiftly on — at about 5:15 per mile, a pace 
that most untrained young men would have trouble keep- 
ing for even half a mile. 

The youlhfuincss and the accompanying joy in life of 
the marathoner is one of the charms of his sport. For once 
the spectator sees man scoring a victory over Father Time. 
A temporary victory, admittedly, but a highly dramatic one 
nevertheless. Where else can you watch an athlete who 
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is better today than he was in 1928 as a 20-ycar-old? 

At onetime most of the competitors in the Boston Mara- 
thon were local products. Today they come from almost 
anywhere on earth, from such diverse places as Guatemala. 
Japan. Finland, Ethiopia and Little Rock, Ark. Many of 
these oui-of-towners stay at the Hotel Lenox, a middle- 
aged mausoleum that, since the old athletic club across the 
street gave way to urban renewal a few' years ago, has be- 
come both the headquarters of the race and a place of solace 
for those who go the distance, In front of the Lenox a yel- 
low line has been painted on the street with the word 
•■finish" written behind it. Since only once in the past 17 
years has a native-born American won the Boston Mara- 
thon. the yellow line in effect has been deeded to foreign 
runners — such as Finland's Eino Oksanen. Paavo Koiila 
and Veikko Karvonen. who have won in the past, and Ethi- 
opia's Abebe Bikila. the 1960 Olympic champion, who is 
entered this year. Abebe has never lost a marathon. 

No one can claim to have really e^iten breakfast until 
he has broken fast in the coffee shop of the Hotel Lenox 
on the morning of the Boston Marathon. The committee 
on food faddisnt of the American Medical Association 
should someday look into what goes on there. Runners sit 
around grouchily at booths aitd tables sprinkling sunflower 
seeds into their oiUmcal. swigging wheat germ and sipping 
Sustagen. a kind of nourishment they give to old ladies 
dying in the hospital. All year long waitresses at the Lenox 
get standard orders for waffles and coffee. Comes the day 
of the Boston Marathon, however, and the dialogue goes 
something like this; 

■'What would you like for breakfast, sir?" 

•'Two salt tablets and a glass of orange juice.” 

But the Lenox waitresses apparently arc attuned to the 
whims of road runners. Two minutes later one will appear 
w ith the orange juice and two pills on a silver platter: "IJo 
you want them mixed, sir?" 

There is a ritual to the prerace preparations that is every 
bit as unusual as the race itself. It begins with a bus ride 
on the morning of the big day. The belter runners usually 
get chaperoned in cars and by friends to the starling line 26 
miles away in Hopkinton, but the rank and Hie — those 
who will be lucky to go the distance in three hours -usual- 
ly take the bus that leaves from in front of the Lenox at 
8:30 in the morning. The sponsoring Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation hires one or two shock-absorbericss machines 
that on normal days do nothing more exciting than carry 
lunch-clutching children to their local grammar school. 
On Patriots' Day these buses take on an extra aura of 
glamour — and the dank smell of sweat. Runners board 
the bus clad in street clothes, in warmup suits and some- 
times in nothing more than the shirt and short.s they will 
wear from start to finish. Not burdened with the ner- 
vousness of those who run for records, the road runners 
converse freely about the race to come and all past mar- 
athon races in which they have competed. Some have been 



riding the bus from the l.enox to Hopkinton for years. 

•‘Remember Tar/an Brown?" chuckles one oldtimer, re- 
calling the Rhode Island Indian who won the Boston Mara- 
thon twice, in 1936and 1939. Others nod in instant recogni- 
tion. "Back in 1937 it was so hot he went for a sw im in Lake 
Cochituaie. It felt so good he decided not to get out." The 
oldtimers laugh at the familiar story, as though acting out 
u part in some passion play. In the back of the bus new- 
comers sit in awed silence. 

S omeone tells the story of Tom Longboat, an Onondaga 
Indian from Ontario, who in 1907 surprised the other 
runners by suddenly springing ahead early in the race. He 
arrived at a railroad crossing just ahead of a long freight 
train. It delayed his opponents long enough to guarantee 
his easy victory — if there ever is easy victory in the mara- 
thon. "At the Yonkers Marathon years ago." an anecdotist 
informs the crowd, "they used to run the last lap around 
the racetrack. The race starts at noon, you know. They 
close the track up. and along -dboul 10 or 12 that night this 
member of the Yonkers Fire Department shows up still 
trotting. He had to climb over the fence to finish. He had 
a bet with his buddies." 
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The marathoners continue to dwell on late linishcrs: 
"Ted Vogel came running onto the track in the 1948 Olym- 
pic marathon just as they were presenting the awards. The 
national anthem of the winner’s country was playing. In- 
stead of continuing running he stops on the track and 
stands at attention.” 

"That’s what I call sportsmanship," volunteered one. 

"Yeah?” said a cynic in the crowd. "How many other 
runners passed him?" 

Some on the bus seem much concerned w ith the problems 
of being an also-ran. Cars are barred from the entire length 
of the Boston Marathon course during the race— at least as 
far as the front runners know. By the time most of those in 
the bus approach the finish line they will be threading 
through thick holiday traffic on Commonwealth Avenue. 
"I don't mind the traffic." says one marathoner. "The dis- 
couraging thing is when you get to the 15-mile mark and 
see a newsboy standing on the corner with the name of the 
winner in headlines." 

About 45 minutes after leaving the Hotel Lenox, the 
marathoners' bus chugs past Marathon Farm and Mara- 
thon Rwk. In years past. America's most prestigious road 
race used to start by this rock, second in New England his- 
torical importance only to Plymouth Rock, l oreign track 
statisticians, however, used to sneer at the fast times turned 
in on the Boston course — times that used to be entered in 
the record book of world athletics with an asterisk, like 
Roger Maris’ 61st home run. "The course is short." snorted 
the foreigners. 



"No," answered the sponsoring BAA. "The fast times 
are in part due to the prevailing wind that usually pushes 
the runners from behind." 

"The course is short." countered the foreigners. 

"Not necessarily," insisted the BAA. "Our course is a 
bit hilly. Since we run toward the sea, it is more downhill 
than up." 

"The course is short." reiterated the foreigners, sound- 
ing like a well-worn 78-rpni record. About half a dozen 
years ago. to still their critics, BAA officials walked out 


to Hopkinton.tapc measures in hand, and renieasured their 
course. "The course is short." they admitted, their Yankee 
pride disintegrating. Mumbling something about express- 
way construction, they moved the starting line half a mile 
back from fabled Marathon Rock to a nondescript place 
in the middle of the highway where there isn’t even a gas 
station. 

Marathoners must report for a physical at 10 at the 
Hopkinton high school gym. The bus from the Lenox ar- 
rives a little before that hour. Soon the gym bursts with 
athletes in various states of dress and undress, rubbing lini- 
ment into their legs, taping toes to prevent blisters and so- 
cializing with all the amiability of delegates at a Lions con- 
vention. But nobody at a respectable Lions convention 
would be caught drinking honey. 

The physical itself consists of stepping on a scale, having 
your heart listened to and pulse taken by a physician. It 
is the kind of examination that might catch a person in 
the advanced stages of coronary thrombosis. Yet a certain 
small number of otherwise sound athletes possess heart 
murmurs bearing no relationship either to their training or 
to their health but which cause them to live in constant 
fear of disqualification. In 1957 the examining doctors 
thumbed three runners out of the race, including Ted Cor- 
bitt, who was a member of the 1952 Olympic team, and 
Al Confalone, a 1959 U.S. Pan American Games entrant. 
They ran the race without numbers anyway and finished 
in the top 10. AH survived the experience. Little things 
such as this cause the marathon runner to distrust medical 
expertise. 

But the ritual proceeds. Having finished w ith the phys- 
ical exam, the competitors dress in their running uniforms, 
pinning numbers front and back, then place their street 
clothes in a truck that will transport the clothes to the finish 
line. This provides an incentive to finish, since if they don’t 
get to the finish line one way or another the runners have 
little chance of getting their clothes back. Marathoners then 
crowd back into the bus to be transported the half mile to 
the starting line. Some intrepid competitors who actually 
expect to finish jog to the start for a warmup, which seems 
like adding insult to injury. 

At this point, mo.st runners, if they have not already 
done so back in the gym, follow the call of nature. 1 always 
jog a couple of hundred yards down the highway to a gas 
station, which if not included in the current edition of 
"Where to Oo mu! What to Do in Hupkinton'' should be. 
Usually an amiable gas station attendant directs me and 
others around the corner, past a grease rack and to a back 
room, He doesn't know any of our names, 1 am sure, but 
he must scan the pictures in the paper to sec if any of his 
customers have achieved athletic immortality. 

Back in the Hopkinton town square runners enter a bull- 
pen, a snow-fence-lined area designed to protect them from 
autograph seekers, dogs, small children and voracious 
females. They mill around like happy cattle. Some already 
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Danger was my jumping partner a mile high over France 


1. '‘nmifcor uImuvk ha« llic drop on .loii wlirii von 
jump from a plane," writes Allen (lluirlt-l. a fricml uf 
Caiiailian Club. “Bitt when you leap arni-in-arni willi 
a partner, as lliey do in France, it's doiilile jeopardv 
all the way down. Tlic idea is to slay riglil'side-iip 
, iitilil it* lime to open your chute. Then push away 
I from your partner . . . ami pray y«ur rbiiles won’t 
I tangle, A >plii-seeotnl error can spell ili'9*ler. 



WALKERVILIC.CANAOA 




2. “We cruwled out on the witis;. It 
diiipery. The angry wind riawed at 
me. looking to s)iill me over. Mv every 
lilM'r urged me ‘(Jo back!’ But it was too 
late. I lia<l to gu liiroiigli with it now. 


3.“Despcrately. I rlulehed my piirlner 
and down we went. .An etrrnilv pa-sed as we 
fell. At is'l he yanked his rhiile ring. I 
shot by him like a roek. A year |i<'ked oH 
before iiiy eliiiie blos;.onie<l. What a relied 


4. “I.airr, my friend in\ tied me for a drink of hi- fav<irile whi-ky . . . anil mine . . . Fanailian 
(!liib!" Why ihi- wlii»ky’« nni\er-ul popularity? It ha- life iighlne— of Seoleh iiiiil the 
-niooih satisfaeiion nf Bourbon. No other whisky tastes tjuitc like Canadian CInh. Aon can 
-toy with it all evening long— in short ones before dinner, in tall one- after. Aon owe it to 
)our-elf to -lart enjoying Canadian Club /Ae uorlil'x liphiesi ttA(sA>-lhi- \ery evening. 


6 years old- Imporied in bottle from Canada 

BY NIftAM WALAill lUPORTtRS. INC.. OtlROIT. MiCH. B6.6 PROOF. BlENOED CANiOIAK WHISKY. 
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Since the very beginning of spin fishing, all line manu- 
facturers, including Du Pont, have attempted to make 
a line that \s ould be hard for fish to see . . . yet would be 
completely visible to the fisherman. 

In general, their efforts succeeded mainly in producing 
lines that were less visible to \\\tji.sherman — not to the fish ! 

A NEW APPROACH 

Months ago, a team of Du Pont research scientists at- 
tacked the problem from an entirely new angle. Literally, 
from the fish's point of view. They began experimenting 
\s ith a new chemical. Not just a surface dye or pigment, 
but a chemical that would be part of the line itself. This 
chemical had the property of fluorescing when exposed 
to the ultraviolet rays in natural daylight. The new line 
glowed with a soft blue color, and when viewed by fish 
from below — against the bright undersurface of the 
water— it had amazingly low visibility. 

DOUBLE BENEFIT 

So they found the answer — not just to this problem, but 
to another one as well! For the very chemical that made 
the line hard to see — w hen viewed underwater from below 
—produced exactly the opposite effect above the surface. 

On a sunny day, or even a cloudy one, the new line 
fluoresces with a brilliant glow. Thus, you can see the 
line clearly as it arcs out over the water. It gives you 
better control as you fish your line and work your lure. 
And, since trollers can now' sec the new' line at all limes, 
they can avoid twisted and tangled lines. 

FIELD TESTS CONFIRM 

Not satisfied to stand on their laboratory findings alone, 
Du Pont chemists asked Tom McNally, Outdoor Editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, to put the new line through ex- 
tensive field tests under several different fishingconditions. 

Tom put on his SCUBA diving gear and got a fish's- 
eye view of the new Sires Fluorescent alongside other 
monofilaments. His verdict: 

"Even under the most diflicult conditions— absolutely 
clear water and brilliant sunlight -=-the new Stren Fluo- 
rescent offers outstanding low visibility.” 

What's more, new Stren Fluorescent retains all the 
strength, limpness and low stretch of the original Stren. 
As Tom McNally puts it. "New Stren Fluorescent is 
easier to handle than other monofilaments: softer, more 
pliable, easier to tie — yet it has enough body so that it 
lays out well when cast.” 

Try this remarkable new line yourself Before your 
next fishing trip, stop by your local tackle dealer and 
pick up a few spools. Remember to ask for it by name — 
Stren Fluorescent — the new spinning line from Du Pont, 
E. I. du Pont deNemours& Co. (Inc.). Wilmington 98, Del. 

#Pp) 

BtTTE* THINGS f08 8ETTE8 LIVING . . . TH*OUGH Ch£M«T8V 

'STREN is Du Pom's registered trademark for its monofilament 

fishing lines— U.S. Patent 3,0}7,040 and U.S. Patent 3.063, 189 


THE MARATHON lonuaued 


pennst/lvania. 

ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 


Golden 

Anniversaiy 



Fifty Years of 
Cfiampionship 
Quality 


LOOK! 

. - . for famous Centre Court tennis 
balls in the new shiny black can 
smartly accented with red and 
Anniversary gold. You'll find them 
wherever quality sporting goods are 
sold. Ask your dealer 
about the Pennsylvania 
anniversary specials. 

NEW! 

. . . championship quality 
is built into every X-76 
Centre Court ball. It 
z i-n g-s off the racket 
with amazing accuracy, 
never drifts, fades, or 
floats. It flies true. You 
can't buy a better tennis 
ball at any price. 




stand in their shorts, having sent their 
swe.it suits packing by truck to the 
Hotel Lenox. Ten minutes before the 
start, officials check the runners out of 
the bullpen. Then they trot down the 
street and stand chattering in the mid- 
dle of the highway. At noon the start- 
ing gun sounds. 

The early pace is easy, almost luxuri- 
ous compared to the slapdash start of a 
mile run indoors. A few morning stars 
flash briefly to the front, aware perhaps 
that photographers take pictures at two 
points in a race: at the start and at the 
finish. At the time of the finish they will 
be wobbling along somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of Boston College, which isn’t even 
within spyglass range, so they might as 
well get their pictures in the paper at the 
start. Photographers and reporters sit on 
the back of a flatbed truck traveling 
just before the lead runners, their pen- 
cils poised, shutters cocked, looking for 
a grim.ice of pain, the attack of a dog. 
a murmur of sympathy from the crowd, 
so it can be dutifully reported to 500.000 
Boston readers. 

The marathoners flow downhill out of 
Hopkinton in an antlike pack, slowly 
stretching apart as mile piles on mile like 
a gob of salt-water taffy at the setishore. 
As early as the mile mark, hopeful lit- 
tle boys stand by the roadside offering 
orange slices to the runners. “Gee, if 
only Johnny Kelley would eat my or- 
ange" they think, referring to the two- 
time Olympian, no relation to Old John, 
who graduated from Boston University 
and won the race in 1957. But it is too 
early for the lead runners to think of 
refreshment. A couple of plodders in the 
rear of the pack accept slices, thus mak- 
ing the boys’ day a success. It is easy to 
imagine the Boston kids’ conversations 
the day after the great marathon as they 
check the results in the paper: 

"Hey, the guy who look my orange 
finished 26th.’' 

"So who’s bragging? I got seventh 
place!" 

Refreshments in the form of water. 
Juice, fruit slices and wet sponges arc 
given regularly at the various check- 
points along the 26-mile route. The rate 
of consumption increases in direct pro- 
portion to the temperature. Nobody ever 

rontinurd 



MEM COMPANY, INC. 

347 Filth Avenue, New Yprk 


The COMMANDER 



this handsome MARINE COMPASS is an invest- 
ment in a safe return regardless of visibility, 
wcathet ot distance from land. Big 5-* s’ dome 
illuminates for easy night reading. Glistening 
chrome finish I--2966. S17.9S. Black finish, 
)r2965, $15.95. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York and Toronto Ontario. 


^ ^uflcr /mtrtmimt 


60 SECONDS EVERY MORNING HELPS 

Keep Feet Cool, 
Comfortable 
All Day! 

Don’t suffer from tender, 
tired, hot, perspiring feet! 
Kvery morning apply Dr. 
Schull's Foot Powder to 
feet and shake into shoes. 
Helps soothe away soreness 
all day. Eases tight shoes. 
Dispels foot odor. Helps 
prevent Athlete's Foot. 
19a, 501, 90i. At all stores. 



O-'Scholls FOOT POWDER 


84 








Discover the third way to shave! 

(Norolco rotary blades sti-oke off whiskers) 

Why sompc or clip off whiskers? Strokf* them ofT vsith Nort'lco I'oUuy bkides 
and join the millions who have dist^oveitul the most comfbrtiible way to shave close mid clean 


Until recently, you had the unhappy 
choice of two wavs to .shave. 

You cither scraped off your whiskers, 
or you clipped them otf. 

Then along came the third way . . . 
Norelco with its rotarv blades to stroke 
off whiskers— the most comforiahle way 
to shave close ami clean. .So roviforia- 
hle. in fact, it's ehanginf’ men's shaving 
habits all over America! 

Norelco Rotory Bledei 

Norelco rotarv blades whirl smoothly at 
.l.Sf)0 ama/ingh' fast turns a miniilc. 
They never stop. They never change 
direction. I'hey don't scrape or nick 
your face. They don't pinch or pull at 
your heard. 

Hidden under sturdv. protective skin 


No>v Cordless Noivlco 







New Norelco Cordlect thovet you anywhere. 
No cord I No plug-in ! No bulky rechorger! 

guards. Norelco rotary blades stroke off 
your whiskers close, clean, and with 
such downright comfort, your face ac- 
tually feels soothed. 


.And in the newest of the Norelco 
models, the Norelco Cordless, vou cci 
the comfort of rotary-blade shaves uny- 
H/jt-rt'— without cord or plug-in. hour 
small batteries, hidden right in the 
shaver, give you weeks of comfortable 
shaving. No need for bulky rcehargers. 
You get convenient flip-top' cleaning, 
too. Comes in handy zippered case with 
built-in mirror. 

The final test of a product is not w hat 
the manufacturer say s— but what people 
SUV. And enthusiastic users have spread 
the word about Norelco. That'.s whv 
Norelco is now the No. 1 man's shaver 
in America. And rotary-blade shaving— 
the third way to — is the over- 

whelming choice the world over. 

So get acquainted with the champ. See 
the Norelco line at 
your dealer's today ! 



Birthday pi'psents! Shop hero for llie Nois'loo \ oii svant ...Noreloo .aceessorios. too 



NEW NOREICO 'FIOATINO-HEAO' 
SPEEDSHAVERS30 (SC7960). Hunduime 
dcsicn. Push button opens side ^enis for 
eu> ciraninx. 110/220 volts (AC DCi. 
Adapu to World-Wide use. Complete with 


NEW NOREICO CORDLESS SPEED- 
SHAVER 20C (SC7970:. Shatef an>whi;re 
on (our liny batteries. ‘Flip-lop* cleaninx. 
No kord. plux-in or bulLy recharger. Ttic 
onlk eordlrss shaver with Norelco rotary 
blades. Mirrored zipper case. 


NEW NOREICO 'PlIP-TOP' SPEED- 
SHAVER JO {SC7920). Newest model of 
world's largesi-scllmx shatcr. with fa- 
mous Norelco rotary blades. Now cc»>- 
nomically priced. ‘I'lip-lop* cleaning 110 
volts only (AC. IX ) Travel ease 


NEW LADY NOREICO SHAVER 201 
ISC9010)- Roiary blades give close, com- 
fortable shave. Perfect (or legs and un- 
derarms. t.ovcl) simulated-sapphire de- 
sign- 110 volts (AC'IX'l. New zippered 


NOREICO ACCESSORIES—HOME BARBER KIT: lot use wiih floatinx-hend‘ model. PRElEC pre-shavi- lotion. EINAlEiafler-shavelolion. SHAVER CLEANER; for lop performance. 


North Amoriron Philips Company, Inc.. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. Norelco is known as Phili.Shave in Canada and Ihrouxhout the rest of the free world. 
Other products; Hearing Aids. Radios. Radio-Phonographs. Tape Recorders. Oiclaling .Machines. Medical X-ray Equipment. Electronic Tubes and Devices. 
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DO S6.95 SLACKS GO WITH A S 30 CARDIGAN? 

Yes; when Lee tailors them in 65% DACRON / 

35% cotton for 100% pure pleasure 


A man who buys a thifty dollar sweater 
IS particular about the way he looks. 
Which also happens to be the best 
reason in the world for buying light- 
weight Leesures tailored of Dacron* 
polyester and cotton. And thanks to 
''Dacron'’, the crease slays in. And the 


wrinkles stay out. They're lastingly neat. 
Wear better, too. And Lee tailoring 
gives them a look that literally has 
no price tag at all. Sure, you can wear 
them with a thirty dollar cardigan. The 
price tags don't match, But the look 
does. And the look lasts all day longl 
ft 


savA Jini Really lake a sip nl' staler on 
ihc way lo a niilc. hut sonic replen- 
ishment tif liquids seems lo lie necessary 
in a race ot'lwo and a halt' or more hours 
dunUion. Once while running in a ISI- 
mde race sponsored by a selerans' posi 
in flaniillon. Ont.. I strode past a rc- 
freshmcni stand followed closely by se\- 
eral other runners. One grabbed for a 
cup poised on tlie edge of the stand. 
"Hey. hung ihal baeki" fumed an oHi- 
eial at the runner plodding away, cup in 
liand- The runner dise<nercd the icistin 
lot the ollieial's concern when he sipped 
from the eup. li ssas tilled with slnugUi 
whiskey. 

Hy the liist ti\e-mile ehcekpoini in 
I ramingliani. a dozen runners may still 
share the lead. > ou cannot declare a 
leader, although the p.isiy-blue uniforms 
of the two I innish runners are usually 
well in e\ ideiiee along w iih the unicorn- 
head insignia of the HA.\ worn by. 
among others, young John Kelley, "(.io. 
John." yells ihe crowds, hopeful that he 
can stem the I innish tide. Many mem- 
bers of the I iniiish-Amcriean club that 
each year sponsors the esiseiises of the 
two athletes from 1 inland shout encour- 
agement in their l inno-l grie tongue, 
Japan has not sent a marathon team 
since lysy. but when it did. someone 
always seemed to he saiilling out of 
the crowd lo ssave a huge red-spot Hag. 
which, considering the si/e of the Japa- 
nese. was usually hig enough lo cover 
both him and the runner. Ry the midway 
pomi a Wellesley College group of Rer- 
muda-shoris-clad girls, standing, like 
Rhine River maidens by the side of the 
load, cheer the runners past. They seem 
to be willing to applaud anyone who is 
male. 

Several miles beyond Wellesley, the 
Newton Hills begin, a series of reason- 
ably short and relatively gentle slopes 
that nevertheless assume I verestian pro- 
portions when taken after an hour and 
a half of stiff running. I ho crowds have 
thickened by this point and the runners 
have thinned, "(io. I ligdon.” they cheer. 
.\l first you think they have waned to 
cheer for you alone, then you realize 
they have simply nuitehcd your number 
with the list ol ciilnes in the morning 
paper. One year when 1 perhaps ini- 

8f. 


Leesures by Lee 



Shift to Mercury’s newest sizzler . . . 



the Marauder. 


The Marauder is a totally new 1963'/2 
Mercury . . , aerodynamically styled to 
take full advantage of Mercury's big 
new V-8's. The standard engine for the 
hardtop model is a big 390 V-8, Stand- 
ard for the bucket-seat S-55 is a 4- 
barrel Super Marauder 390 V-8. Op- 
tional engines range all the way up to a 
427 V-8. See specifications at right. 



FACTS ON SUPER MARAUDER 427 V-S: 

Displacement: 427 cu, in, • 4.23 
bore X 3.78 stroke • 425 hp ® 
6000 rpm • 480 Ib-ft torque (ii 
3700 rpm • compression 11. 5:1* 
mechanical valve lifters • fully syn- 
ch ronized 4-on-the-fioor stick shift. 

MERCURY 

MONTf HIV-MONTEHEY CUSTOM 
MARAUOLR and S SS 



COMET - METEOR • MERCURY,. . PRODUCTS OF MOTOR COMPANY. . LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 

FOR 60 YEARS THE SYMBOL OF DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS 
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TODAY'S PACE 
CALLS FOR 
IB’IO THE FOOT! 


ASKFOR 

EURLINGTON 

TOPBRASS 

SOCKSAT 




Jonti S^ot» 





prudemly sieved wilh Kcllev. ihc Tinns 
and the Japs well past the midway point. 

I kept hearing the comment: ' Ho. 
who's that guv?" Some spectators note 
my University of C hicago Track C'luh 
running shirt and ask: "How arc things 
in Chicago?" or "How’s your football 
team?" I do not answer nor does the 
crowd espect me to. By this point my 
eyes resemble those of \-ittle Orphan 
Annie. small number hurl insults. 
"Hey. you must be nuts," I was told 
last year by three college types stand- 
ing near the 20-niile mark It was cold 
and wet. I glanced briefly at them stand- 
ing there in the driz/le minus even an 
umbrella to protect their (pointed) 
heads and dccitled I wasn't the only one. 
At least I was running to get out of the 
rain. Most people, however, are encour- 
aging; "The last live miles are all dow n- 
hill." they chant, describing the course's 
topography with some accuracy. How- 
ever. they have never tried to run it. 1 he 
last live miles of any marathon race al- 
ways feel uphill- 

In the last few miles of the marathon 
course along Commonwealth Avenue, 
the watching mob thickens to three-, 
four- and live-deep, restrained only by 
their Boston manners, a ropeand police- 
men. Individual faces in the crowd have 
long since disappeared from the sight of 
the runner. His mind focuses only on a 
thin yellow line in front of the Hotel 
Lenox. Maybe he can sprint and over- 


take the runner immediately before him. 
But then, having trailed to this point, 
perhaps it would be rather impolite- 
and not worth the additional agony. All 
marathon runners are companions in 
pain. They do not elbow each other like 
milers on an indoor track. They do not 
attempt to outguess each other like 
sprinters waiting for the gun. They do 
not try to "psych" each other like high 
jumpers who skip the next height hop- 
ing to shatter the nerves of their oppo- 
nents hew races arc won in the last 3S5 
yards. It is done in the 26 miles leading 
up to this last insult ing piece of distance 
and the hundreds and thousands of 
miles in practice before that. 

Suddenly the course bends abruptly 
right onto Lxeier Street, and the blur of 
a finish line looms into view only a few 
hundred yards ahead. If you finish first 
the mayor of Boston will affectionately 
ring your head with a sy mbolic crown of 
thorns in the form of a laurel wreath. 
In Turku, hinland I once saw one such 
mayor crown a marathon winner with a 
wreath that would have seemed more 
m place on the doors of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral in New York. And he did it 
l(K) yards before the finish line. I would 
have collapsed, my only request being 
to be carried to the nearest sauna bath. 
Most runners in the Boston Marathon 
are allowed to swtron pleasantly into 
the warming confines of a Ci.l. Army 
blanket, in which shroud they are 




TODAY'S PACE CALLS FOR THE WELL-COVERED CALF 

NO MORE BARE LEE WITH THE HIKE OF YOOR TROUSERS. 
ITS OVER THE CALF SOCKS FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN. 
SOCKS OF DO PONT NYLON. AND FOR LASTING STAY-UP POWER 
THERE S -LYCRA SPANDEX IN THE TOP. NO SLIPS NO SHIFTS 
ITS COMFORT ALL THE WAY. JUST MACHINE WASH. MACHINE DRY. 

SOCKS OF 100% DU PONT NYLON DO IT! 


TUF MARATHON 


Doiv't flrCA'lPWve} to 

Tj' 
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SEAT BHUtvS ] 
of capaolam 


Even a short hop can be long on hard luck— 80% of all auto accidents occur 
within 25 miles of the driver's home. The Rx? Those reliable seat belts of 
Caprolan* nylon. Made to meet or exceed all S.A.E. (Society of Automotive 
Engineers) requirements, they're fa rand away the lowest cost 
safety insurance going. Attractive, too. Come in handsome 
colors, coordinated to auto upholstery. Available at all Gamble 
stores, and most other automotive outlets, f 2 «> haoisonave n v c >« 



Rich, moist, 
mildly 
aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

stays lit 


iisinc'ss Mill! p^•rfo^n^ ;i vital sm* 
ii'f. '‘Ill mit of seven towns in 
llie Ujiile<l St.iles lliere is no real i>ut- 
li t for IxMtks. People in lliose towns 
learn alHiot IkkiIcs by mail. or<ler th<-m 
liy mail aiul Kvt them by mail - or go 
without tlicin .iltoKetlier.” 

— Brnee Calton, 
Editor, American /ieritfjfje 



yoti need a fine gift for .some lively friends 
...why not consider a year of SPORTS 
ll.I.US rR.-\ r rO.’ whether a birthday or 
anniversary present, a house gift, or sintply 
to say “thank you''... SI fills the bill. Send 
your order liiUmf! wiili \<‘iir on n name and 
i/iUrtsM to SPORIS ILl.L'SrR.\TPD. -MO 
North Michigan Ascnuc. Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Tell us how you wish the gift an- 
nouncement card signed. Billing later, if 
you wish: 1 year (52 issues) only Sfi.75. 




PLAYS iimiER! STAYS uvuiiRt LOWCP m cost! 

_ , J^K tSHmT VANTAGE 

for to«irn»nunt PI»» 

/''TMvj.J* *pprei Slrinjitij Cotl 

.r5f-<v A ’ 

(B! »SHmT PRO-FECTED 

A 'V. X Approj. Slrinjing Coit 

BRAIDED RACKET Approi. Stringing Cost 

Tennis S 

STRING Bedminton 


S4 


/W/p'/Wfwr /Wff /T eerKK e/Ymg rovn /ce«w.' 


whisked to the second floor of the Hotel 
Lenox to ease their pains in compara- 
tive privacy. 

"Why do you run marathons?" ech- 
oes the query. 

"Because it feels so good when I stop." 
screams hack the now obvious answer. 

If you have finished in tlie upper 
places, someone will come by the col on 
whielt you are reclining and maybe lay 
a medal across your chest; a tulip would 
be more appropriate, After showering 
and having their blisters lanced by the 
presiding surgeon, the Boston mara- 
thoners descend to a dining room for a 
delicious supper of Irish stew and all 
the milk and soft drinks they can drink. 
In terms of effort required to earn it. 
this may be the most expensive meal in 
the country. But it is something that 
each year several hundred runners — some 
good, some bad. some awful— always 
seem willing to strive for. At 6 and 7 
o'cliKk that evening, long, long after 
the noontime starting hour, vou can lean 
out a window of the Hotel Lenox and 
still see an occasional runner plodding 
or walking along F.xetcr Street deter- 
mined to go the entire length of the 
26-mile 385-yard course. By now no one 
will catch him in a blanket. The ollicials 
and spectators have long since gone 
home, and even the dogs don't seem 
interested to give chase. 

Last year at this late hour I exited 
from the hotel witli a Canadian friend 
who had been forced out at 20 miles be- 
cause of a leg injury. He was a good 
runner, a member of his country's Olym- 
pic team, and he had finished in the top 
10 in Boston more often than not. V\e 
watched one of the late plodders stum- 
ble past the deserted finish line. "Look. 
Gordon." 1 prodded. "There's another 
runner finishing in front of you." 1 could 
gel away with it. because in two previous 
attempts at running the Boston Mara- 
thon. despite some rather impressive 
track credentials. I had failed to finish 
myself after running much of the race 
near the lead. He mumbled something 
unprintable, but deep in his heart he 
knew I was right. In the Boston Mara- 
thon there are many victors, and not all 
of them cross the finish line in first 
place. END 

vo 





SUNSTATE dresses you smartly on or off the golf course with Arnold 
Palmer slacks and shorts that keep their just-bought freshness. Supple gabardine, 
by Brittany, of 65% Vycron polyester and 35% combed cotton defies wrinkles, 
washes ’n wears wonderfully. Spot-resistant Syl-Mer** finish. Half-belt "floating 
waistband" with hand-finished Arnold Palmer umbrella emblem on buckle. Shirt- 
hug tabs. For the golfer: concealed towel loop and tee pocket. In your choice of 
eight fashion-new colors. Slacks about $11.95. Shorts about $7.95. At fine stores 
everywhere, or write Sunstate Sportswear, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1,N.Y. 
Beaunit Fibers, Division of Beaunit Corporation, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 



this calls for 


Budweiser 


% adross CKe ^ater 

a^(^over the hills there’s a busy world. It’§, good 
■I' » ■- ^ . 

to get away for a day. Enjoy jjourself . . . „ 

/ I 

^ Where there's Ufe... there’s Bud« 

. /" KINGOF tURS<*NHEu:^CR 8Usdr«lt€ • STLOU>S>N(W«RI(*l(» ANOtUS.TAMM 



The Finch Who Came to Dinner 


A foundling bird took on an 
importance in the family out of 
ail proportion to her size 

by RUTH H. DUDLEY 

S ome boys found her one evening in 
the suburb where we live — a liny, 
partly-feathered baby bird cheeping 
helplessly on their lawn. One boy took 
her home and tried to feed her sugar 
and water. 

The next day they brought her to me 
— with very little life left in her. it was 
my first meeting with Jujube, who took 
on an importance in the life of my fam- 
ily out of all proportion to her size. 

The first problem was to get some 
food into her as quickly as wc could. A 
quick mixture of Pablum and water was 
offered, in a medicine dropper, until a 
belter formula could be prepared. But 
she seemed too weak and frightened to 
open her mouth. Her bill was so tiny, 
so delicate I was afraid to force it open 
lest I hurt her. 

What to do? 

Twelve-year-old Steve dug out his Au- 
dubon Bird Call. He twisted this little 
gadget over the baby bird's head, hop- 
ing the sounds that came out would 
remind the creature of its mother. 1 held 
the medicine dropper poised hopefully, 
handils. Suddenly the tiny btrd came 
alive. The little wings fluttered. The 
mouth stretched wide. Quickly I popped 
in some food, 

By next feeding limc—half an hour 
later— I had made up a formula that has 
successfully taken care of many kinds 
of birds; one tablespoon Pablum. one 
tablespoon egg yolk, one tablespoon 
mashed potato (the prepared kind). 
•\nd. since this was a sced-cating bird 
(her tiny size and stubby bill suggested 
that she might be of the goldfinch fam- 
ily). I added a tablespoon of canary 
nesting food. 

At first we kept the bird in a small 
box — a twig inserted crosswise on which 
she could perch. Wc tried a cage but she 


almost strangled herself trying to squeeze 
through the bars. 

Then she discovered a small coffee 
pot on the tabic, and this she took over, 
perching happily on the rim. We bought 
a little ''picnic parasol" — a cheesecloth 
affair that opens up like a little um- 
brella and is used to cover picnic food. 
Steve rimmed it with a four-inch base, 
to make it higher, and hung a little bird 
swing from one of its ribs, and the finch 
had a new home, with her favorite cof- 
fee pot inside. 

Soon she was learning to feed herself. 
Her feathers were coming in fine, her 
tail growing a bit each day. Color began 
to show on her breast— pale yellowish, 
a hint of greenish on her back, her tail 
and wing feathers dusty. A female green- 
backed goldfinch, we decided. 

One day her cheep had a new note. 
A two-note call. “Ju-bcc— ju-bcc— " or 
so it sounded to us. From then on Ju- 
jube was her name. 

.And what an amusing, undisciplined 
house guest Jujube was. She spurned her 
water dish — but came streaking out to 
the kitchen whenever I turned on the 
faucet. She'd fuss around, chattering in 
excitement, until I'd cup my hands un- 
der the running water. Then down she 
would hop for a satisfying drink. Some- 
times she would fiutler her little wings 
and take a bath in my cupped hands 
—a bit gingerly at first, but working 
up to a water-splashing crescendo. Then, 
soaking wet and happy, she'd fly to 
my shoulder where she'd give herself a 
thorough shake — and me a secondhand 
bath. And away she’d lly again, high 
up onto the valance board atop the di- 
nette windows. 

One day there was a new. impatient 
note in her voice. And now and again 
a ■■chillci ing" flight toward a window. 
Was she trying to tell us it was time for 
her to go free? 

There wore plenty of goldfinches in a 
nearby canyon. So one morning, with 
somewhat heavy hearts, wc hiked up the 
canyon. Steve carrying Jujube in her 
original box. Then — one moment she 


was on his finger chittcring in excite- 
ment. The next— away she flew into a 
nearby tree. 

We watched her fiit from branch to 
branch, eagerly investigating every leaf 
and twig. She seemed perfectly happy 
and content. Would she be all right? W'c 
didn't know. But soon we had to leave. 
At 4:30 in the afternoon wc checked 
back. 

■Jujube— Jujube-" Steve called. 
There was no answer. We hiked a bit 
further, calling and calling as we went. 
Still no response. W'c waited as long as 
wc could. Then Steve gave one last loud 
call, before turning back. 

"Jujube! Jujube!" 

Far. far up toward the hilltop, some- 
thing caught my eye. .A very small speck 
against the sky. 

It came nearer, nearer — a little bird. 
Hying straight toward us. "Ju-bee— Ju- 
bcc— " came the plaintive familiar cry. 
And down swooped our Jujube. Right 
onto Steve's head. 



SHE WOULD SIT ON A FRIENDLY HAND 
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Foundling Finch co«rmu<d 



JACK DANIEL’S BARRELMEN watch 
over our Tennessee sippin’ whiskey from the time 
it goes into the warehouse until it comes out. 




A lot of folks have said 
our whiskey tastes pretty 
smooth even before it 
reaches the barrel. You sec, 
by the time every drop has 
been seeped down through 
10 feet of hard maple 
charcoal, all the rough edges are gone. But as well 
as Charcoal Mellowing works, 
it can’t completely replace 
the art of properly aging 
whiskey. And a sip of 
Jack Daniel’s, we believe, 
will tell you these gentlemen 
take good care of that. 


CH.ARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

BY DROP 


Jock Donisl Dliliticrr, l«m Motlew, Prop., InC. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 9D PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG <P0P. 384). TENN. 


Ai home Jujube ale hungrily for a 
\khilc. then settled on her high shelf, 
head beneath her vving. For a long time 
she stayed there, motionless, resting. 

We decided to try letting Jujube out in 
our yard while we worked in the garden. 
She Hew to our sycamore tree and re- 
mained there happily for a time. Pies- 
cntly. with a happy, “ju-bce," away she 
flew into the distance. 

\N ithin an hour her call came again 
from the tree. And down she flew to my 
finger, begging for food. She rode my 
shoulder inside and Hew to her high shelf 
and dish of seed. 

Trial flight* 

As the days went by. Jujube left earlier 
in the morning and stayed away for 
longer and longer inicrtals. usually till 
sunset and sometimes later. But one day 
she came back early — four in the after- 
noon. Instead of calling to us she took a 
quiet, leisurely bath in the birdbath on 
the lavsn — something new for her to do. 
When Siesc called to her she Hew to him. 
still wet from her bath, and rode in on 
his shoulder. 

She seemed very restless that evening. 
And next morning she aic very little, 
but rode my shoulder as I tried to get 
breakfast, chittcring at nte impatiently, 
pecking at my neck and ear. 

Steve opened the sliding glass door 
and she flew swiftly into the sycamore 
tree above. She perched there hesitantly, 
looking down at us for a moment. “Ju- 
bec— ju-bec— " she sang .softly. 

Then she slipped olT. winging quickly 
away and away and away into the dis- 
tance. Something seemed to tell us this 
was our final goodby. 

And wc were right. Jujube did not re- 
turn that night. Nor any night thereafter. 
Wc went around calling her for a while. 
Especially at sundown, her usual time to 
come home. But there wa.s no eager an- 
swering note. No whirr of wings to our 
shoulders. 

A group of pretty little goldfinches 
stopped at our bird bath the other after- 
noon. 

’■Jujube. Jujube,” I called softly. One 
— only one from among them all — Hew 
to a lower limb. She looked down at me 
from her sycamore perch. 

"Ju-bee— ju-bee — " she said softly. 
Quickly then she took (light, streaking 
away and away with her pals into the 
distance. Was it our Jujube'.’ We like to 
think so. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports informstion of the week 


BASKCTBALL - In <Iic NBA plavulTs ihc 

t l:l.riC>> 'acnl h4ick lo ihcir tmooih. laM-hrcak- 
mst M>lc. won iwo viraighi game\ from C'liikinnAti. 
Mu I in ihc si>lh g.ime ol'lhe \cn» (hrir halanccil al- 
lack ami (iglil delcncc wenr nol enough. The Rm.il'. 
loagnilivcni in dcspcralion, pulled ii oui lo a chrec- 

Vpparenlly rCMing in -Si. louis. I OS ANtit.LLS 
l-AKI RS dropped two gaincc in Ihe Hawk' oul ol 
couriccy or leihargv. tMng ihe scrivc ai - all Mack 
home again for llic t>rih gan>c. they merwhetmed 
the Miipchcd Hawks li.t V6 hefore a record crowd 
that saw t Igin Ka>lor and fcrr> West scoring almost 

VASHVn I L Ml SISLSS COLLK.t dclcndcd ns 
Women's National AAt. lille with a lasiHtuaricr 
rails and a dnsing layup shot hs Nera While to win 
4* 41 oser Wasland (Texasi ColleKe. Ihc two 
scUossIs base iraslcd the ink since 1957 Nashville's 
Joan C'rawlord was named outstanding player, joins 
ihrcc leanimaics on the All-.Siar icam. 

BOATINC ticorge MolTeii's (Il.TNt VE RI. sion the 
Mianu-Montcgo Bay race on correcied time W ich a 
3 2>hnvir handicap, itic 41 -loot lihcr-glassy awi gained 
lour hours on Ihc early hnpelul, Om/i/rr. which liad 
jusi relumed Irom finishing lirsi in the Sydney •Ho> 
ban race with iwo Australian sailors atsoarj. 
lirsi 10 finish, placed third, and rival I u u/Wr ses- 
enih and Iasi. 

W.stld Champion RK HARO Sll\RNS of Chi- 
cago won (he siar class spring championship' at 
Nassau with 82 points. Skip hichclis was second. 
Nassau's Oiirward knuwics was lliird. 

BOWSING I K{ D Oi l riLO racked up a record 
744. including 24 sinkec. \o lead the regular singles 
in Ihe eighth week of the Mhh annual 72-dav AUt' 
lournamcnl in BufTalu. I red allribuics his first 7CKk 
phvs score to a cut linger; '’ll hurt so n'uch I 
suuldn'l get nervous." 

In Ills first PH\ iiciory LES .SCHISSLI R. of Den- 
ser. won S5.D00 to double his earnings in a sudden- 
death match of the $26,000 Iridianapolis "5U0" 
Open. 

BOXING CLEVELAND W ILLl AMS. rourth-ranked 
heaxywcighl, scored his 46lh KO in the lOth round 
of a VICIOUS hraw) with belligerent Vnung lack John- 
son. After dcl'cai. Johnson delivered a Iasi left hook 
to Ihc Victor, later ihrealcncd Williams with a chair. 
I DER JOI RE. of Hraril, defended hrs hantam- 
weighl title for the sixth time, this time against 
Kaixuloshi Aoki in Tokyo, creating pandemonium 
among 10.000 Japanese funs as he came from be- 
hind III the third round to administer two sledge- 
hammer lefts for his 14ih conseculisc KO and a 
record of 44-0- -1. 

< AHI.OS ORTIZ, recovered from a nervous stom- 
ach. stopped challenger Doug Vaillant in the I.llh 
round after punishing him brutally Orii/ decked Ihc 


hapless Ctihaii three iinics. even sprased a punch on 
relcrce ami es-hcavswcighi ch.impion Jim Brad- 
dock. to retain the world lightweight title. 

GOLF JAC'K NICKIALS. 23. shoitting a iwn- 
undcr-par 2X6. became the soiingcsi player to win 
the M.isicrs goU toiirnaineni (ur /vrl'i' -Wi He with- 
siiMvd lasi-roiind ch.illcnges Ironi neweonser Tons 
lema (2 k7j and ihrce-iimc Maslcis winner (1949, 
1952, 19541 Sam Snead |28K). 

HOCKEV Toronto's sinnoihly c'licieni M.\PI I 
I I Al S gave * loalie Jolinnv Mower his second play- 
oil shutout with a 5 0 vicloiy in the tilth game, 
knocked Monireal's proud Canadiens out ol Ihe 
Slanicv Cup linals f splaincd Montreal Coach llcc- 
tor I Toe I Mlake 'I his is ihe same Toronto team wc 
beat in lour games m |96i) hui ihes've matured " 
After sullering twodcleals Irom cocky Chicago. IX'- 
Iron's lively RED WINCiS siormevl back wiih lour 
vtraighi victories over the indecisive Hlack Hawks 
to face Toronto in the finals. Toronto Coach Punch 
Imlach said he would have prelcrred lo meet Chi- 
cago "They pUs our kind ol hockey rough." 

MOitse RACING DIMMiSMAN i$l 4.50) won the 
tiolham Slakes in I t4--. As lasorncs Crewman 
and Monjour sprinted early to haillc for the lead. 
Dchhysman moved up on the outside and woic 
them down in ihe stretch. 

HL'l A Dancer, m her I96t dehul. won live I’ric 
Imprudence in Paris without cllori on a hcasv track 
hs a regal live lengths oxer Porphyicc and Royal 
Cypher. The unbeaten .3-ycar-ottl daughter ol Sa- 
use Dancer goes to the I .fKH) (imneas at Newmarket 
an even niv'ney rasonie. while rival Noblesse he- 
comes a dnubtful starter for the first of Britain's 
filly classic's. 

BRONZE MABl l$4.g0). on his favorite turf al 
Laurel. sped lo a course record ol 1 4i;-, ami won 
Ihe Wilwyn Handicap, aficr losing a four-length 
lead to a rapidly closing slahlriiialc, Polarity. 

MOTOR SPORTS World Champion CRAHaM 
Hll L, driving u Jaguar on Kritain's Oulinn Park 
course, vet a record of I 59 m practice, then won Ihe 
iouringw;ur race which included three conseculisc 
laps al Ihc same pace. Jags swept the first three 

JIM Cl ARK, world's No. 2 drivci. won the Oulion 
Park Trophs in a loiu'-lord. The lap record of 
94 39 mph vccni to Jnnc' Ireland in a Ltuus-Climax. 
which developed engine irouNc hefore the race was 

Nine cars, fisc 1 1 RRARIS, hciicred the lap record 
during opening trials at Le Mans. John Suiiees, 
I erran, clocked 1 .3.3 1 1 mph. only sescn-icnihs ol a 
second under the projected maximum track speed. 

SKIING BL'ODY WI RnE R won the c'ombinevl ink 
at Ihc National Alpine Nki Clijiii|>ionships in Alas- 


k.i f'lv piivi .441, last ol Ihe Olsnipic irsoul meets, 
placing second in the downhill, giant slalom and 
slalom. Although he was hcaten hs Mills Mariili. 
Svvii/crlaml's Jos Minsch and Chuck Terries in in- 
dixivlual esenis. lux total poinls gave him the title 
JIAN SAIHIRT. Ill E.ikcsiew. Oic . lost lirsi 
pl.ice in the women's downhill to (icrmans's visiting 
Marbi Henneherger. whocomjH'iedon borrowed skis 
Jean defeated ll.irhi m ihc giani slalom and was kad- 

t.ics- and the comhmed Mile, 

TENNIS Taking lime off from the touring pros' 
"World Series ol Prolcssional Tennis." Spam's 
ANDRI S tilMl S(t scored iipseis m hoih singles 
.ind doubles in Ckscland's I4lh anmi.il ''WiulJ 
Pro tennis Championships” Teamed with Luis 
Asala. he heal the dcfemlmg doubles team ol I arl 
Ruchhitl/ and M.irrs \1acK.is in (he first round 
I hen second-seeded Ken Rosvw.ill and Rod I aver in 
Ihc Imals.fi 4,9 7 In I he singles he eliminated Rosc- 
walt bclorc losing at l.ist, U 3. 6 3, to ihe iitlcholder. 
Kiichhiitr 

TRACK & FIELD The l.ilenlc'd TROIANS of I SC 
Ihoiinighly croiinced rnsiy Oregon 92 53, m ihe 
Wehloois' first home loss in I 4 seasons 

MILEPOSTS HORN Tlie .SOLTHI AND CON- 
I I Hi NCi : with five charier memhers. Arlingion 
Slate. Abilene Chnsii.in, I amar Siaie. Trinity Lni- 
sersny (all of Texasi and -Arkansas State College. It 
plans Its first fivoihatl compeliiion in 1965, 

SflKIlD PANlHO (lON/MIZ. former 

world champion of pro icnnis ( 1953 f't, '611; a» 
coach of Ihc L .S D.is is C up le.im. 

AWARDED DAS kiERSES: the Manmi & 
Rossi trophy as foremost micrnaiional vlnscr and 
Motor Sportsman of the Year. 

SOI D Ihc CINCINNATI HOE Al S; lor the sec- 
ond lime in three days, to Warren HenscI, former 
baskeihall plaser at the llniscrsiis ol Cincinnati. 
Hcnsel will keep the team in k'incinn.ili. coniinue 
cll.'ris to vlfali Jerrs T iicas 

SI I D The I7LIROIT RED W INOS; for SI 1,400. 
hy a lem.ilc hockes fan claiming lo be the visimt ol 
icmivciaitvem hy Howic Young Aceording lo Mrs. 
T'l.iine Rroners. Hnwic angrily loricU the puck into 
llie audience, where it allegedly struck her in (he 
face, alter he suMcred a fourth penalty in the March 
26 Sianlev <'iip game agamsi ( hicagn. 
WIIHDKAWN from the Pan American team 
rosier I rank I rnehling. second-ranked IJ.S. tennis 
I'ljyer. .md Mike Austin, freestyle swimmer, fuslh 
for scholastic reasons: Al Oerter. Olympic discus 
champion m 1956 and I960, and siibslituie Rink 
B.ibka. because they sannoi spare the time; Can- 
ada's Hruce kidd and Bill Carolhers. fsvr university 
examinalions: Pole Van Iter Rolando Cru/ of Piieiio 
Ric'o and Aillanova, to coinpete in the Ibrnn Relays 
instead. 

DIfD AI.MA W RICHARDS, 73, higli-iiimp 
gold medalist al Ihe 1912 Olympics (6 feci 4 inches) 
and AAll shoipui champion ol I9|g 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

3?, 33 r: ^ -.0 w---. 36 i;" 

“-.'.r 63 -v'.i- 5S1 J-, 68 h-n-o'i, 73 

N-' .--er 93 ' -r 


FACES IN THE CROWCT- 

KIM WORLEY. 16. an- 
other mermaid from 
Sania Clara. C'dlil'-, aft- 
er swimming an asiro- 
nomical number of ap- 
prentice laps and set- 
ting a number of age- 
group records, finally 
made ihc big lime by 
capturing ihc -Senior 
National AAU 2fX^- 
yard hiitterfl) lille. 




DEMISE WALL is a ICI1- 
nis player who. like her 
rifle-shooting counter- 
part at right, is nol con- 
leiu with purely female 
compeliiion. The No. 
3 "man" on Stetson 
Uni'ersii) 's formerly 
all-mule varsity tennis 
loam, she is bashful but 
nol hesitant about beat 
mg the men. 



MARGARET THOMP- 
SON. 2(1. is another of 
the rapidly increasing 
host of vionven lo in- 
vade male alhleiies. A 
local and stale .22 rifle 
ehampion. Margarel is 
Ihc most dependable 
marksman and Ihe only 
girl on Ihe formerly all- 
male KansasSiale Lm- 
versiiy rifle team. 



LARRY MANTLE. 21, 
student ill Moberly 
(Mo.T Junior College 
whosconly intercollegi- 
ate sport is basketball, 
scored the poinls which 
put his team into the 
naitonu) junior college 
finals. In otT-campus 
baseball Larry bals..TOO, 
with coaching from his 
big brother, Mickey. 



MAMO WOLOE. 29. of 
Ethiopia, one of scores 
of aihleicN adopted by 
U..S. schools fora track 
(raining program, won 
(he Hyde Shoe 12-milc 
handicap in a record 
55:56 over young 
Johnny Kelley. Pc(c 
McArdIc and his coun- 
try man. Oly mpic mara- 
(hon star Abehe fiikila. 



KEN DEL CONTE, 21. 
a senior at Ihe Lniver- 
Miy of -Southern Cali- 
fornia and ultliiy half- 
back on the national 
championship Trojan 
football team, made a 
last-second decision lo 
run for student body 
president, became (he 
second football player 
ever to get the job. 
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• ombardi has managed this by carefully 
blending daring with caution, speed with strength, 
size with sensibility. His team, like most pro clubs, 
works in small, almost self-contained units. The 
corner linebacker and the defensive end who plays 
in front of him work together, the middle line- 
backer coordinates his moves with those of the 
defensive tackle, and the halfback and safety on 
each side work together. In each one of the five 
groups that constitute the Packers’ defense. Lom- 
bardi has purposefully paired off the conservative 
with the liberal, the solid rock who is perturbed 
by nothing that happens with the energetic rocket 
who may go off in any direction, causing great 
damage or, conversely, making a brilliant play 
that will keep people talking for weeks. FROM 
•‘PBRFtCT AND BALANCtD DtFBNSl/' BY TSX MAULi, 
NOVEMBER 19/ 1962 
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• t is the combination of irresponsible desire 
for higher revenue and track management's abet- 
ting of that desire through single-minded concern 
with the betting handle that has led to a decline in 
the quality of much of the racing. \Vc believe that 
the states that derive so much profit from racing 
must begin to assume genuine rc.sponsibility for 
the quality of the .sport. They must lake their eyes 
off the tote board occasionally and i)ay some atten- 
tion to the standards of competition. They must 
slop using their racing commissions as suitable 
areas for political-patronage appointments. A piti- 
fully small percentage of commissioners around 
the country today are knowledgeable racing men. 
FROM ‘THE TROUBLEi OF A PROSPEROUS SPORT/' 
BY VYHITNEY TOWER, FEBRUARY 13, 1961 


authority 

Authority is an absolute must in 
the world of Sports Illustrated. 
Comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject at hand and comprehen- 
sible presentation of it arc basic 
to the magazine’s journalistic 
authority and responsible in part 
for its hold on its readers. 

Each week 1,000,000 leading 
families find this authority in 
Sports Illustrated. 

Their magazine has earned as 
well a solid vote of confidence 
from the nation’s leading adver- 
tisers, who each year have stead- 
ily increased their investment in 
Sports Illustrated — now 7th in 
advertising pages among the 
hundreds of magazines published 
in America today. 

Sports 

Illustrated 


theory, no more bizarre than the 
others, had it that the mob ordered Patterson to 
lose and promised him a one-sided High Noon if 
he didn’t. 

The genesis of all this wide-eyed theorizing and 
downright baloney was the fact that many spec- 
tators failed to see the knockout blows. One sec- 
ond Patterson was tottering against the ropes, the 
ne.\t he was collapsing like a bi idge table. Those 
who didn't have a good look at the punches but 
were unfamiliar with Liston’s work vastly under- 
estimated their force. Liston is not a notably swift 
and flashy hitler, but that final left hook crashed 
into Patterson’s cheek like a die.sel rig going down- 
hill. no brakes. FROM ■ THE FACTS ABOUT THE BIG 
FIGHT/' BY GILBERT ROGIN, OCTOBER 8, 1962 
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n its fi4 frantic!, (‘iratic years professional 
basketball has prodvitod but two dynasties. The 
first was the Celtics of Xew York-the original 
Celtics. They played anyone, anytime, anywhere 
and finally disbanded in noteworthy disgust in 
1928, victims of their own ability. They couldn't 
lind anybody worth competing against. The sec- 
ond was- some will say in the Boston Celtics..., 
Now, partly because the league's be.st all-round 
player. Klgin Baylor, is back from the Army, but 
even more because a wiry, playmaking guard, 
Jerry West, has matured so swiftly, a third great 
basketball dynasty is abuilding, the Los Angelos 
Lakers. This is the season it should take over, and 
with its solid combination of youth and talent it 
could prevail as effectively as both its powerful 
Celtic predcce.ssors did. FROM "FORECAST FOR A 
NEW PRO SEASON," BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. OCTOBER 
29. 1962 



^li^tohe technique of Persian group hunting is to 
follow a quarter of a mile or so behind the imperial 
scouts, sometimes in a long single column, occa- 
sicnally, where the terrain permits, in small social 
bunches. The imperial scouts, with the si.\lh sense 
and 20X vision that local trackers the world over 
seem to have, scan the surrounding peaks and 
ridges as they move along. As soon as one of them 
decides that that tiny black speck on the horizon 
is not a sun.spot or a monfinn (the mountain sheep 
that abound in the imperial hunting ureas outside 
Teheran), he holds up his hand for the procession 
to stoj) while an approach to the game is figured 
out. 

There are several ways to make the approach. 
The Shah's favorite is to gallop straight to the 
game. FROM "A LADY HUNTS WITH THE SHAH," BY 
VIRGINIA KRAFT, DECEMBER 24, 1962 
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• n tennis terms, today’s drivers rarely hit 
winning shots; rather they force, or await, oppo- 
nents’ errors or breakdowns. Neatne.ss is every- 
thing; bravura driving counts for very little. This 
is due to the small “underpowered" engines of the 
day and a new kind of car. The current racers 
handle better corner more securely and more 
quickly — than any in history, but they lack the 
surplus power that used to enable an inspired 
driver to oiitracc a superior opponent by scram- 
bling around the turns. 

The result is that more and more the cars them- 
selves, not the drivers, are becoming the real stars 
of modern racing, FROM "A BLOKES' DUEL AT WAT- 
KINS GLEN," BY KENNETH RUDEEN, OCTOBER IS, 
1962 
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■ nother important American shot that 
would be of little use to the British pro is the 
charging approach to the green— the middle or 
short iron that is hit right to the pin, where it 
biles into the green and stops within a couple of 
feet of where it lands. On most British courses in 
midsummer that same shot would bounce off into 
a tangle of gorse and take a lot of recovering. The 
British have to learn to run the ball up to the hole 
and risk a few wayward bounces that are strictly 
a matter of luck. When they meet the Americans 
on the bigger, longer courses, where the greens 
are soft enough to hold a cri.sp approach shot, they 
are playing under a pretty severe handicap. FROM 
"PITY THE POOR BRITISH PRO," BY ALFRED WRIGHT, 
JULY 16, 1962 


19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE CRUX 

Sirs: 

SiHiRis h 1 1 STRATI n and Morion Sharnik 
h.oc given hosing ils gre;iU*sl assist since the 
lirsi lighter donned pair of gloves yDciHh 
fUt C'luiiiipioii. April 1 1, Mans, nuns l hanks 
for vour factual and iinemoli(>nal account 
of ihc iragedv- VMlh llie escoplion of three 
Uval sporiswriiers. we've read nothing hut 
reams and reams of hvsicrical outcries from 
headline seekers who managed to hit the 
front pages with news of Daves Mo<*re’s 
collapse, struggle and death. Then on the 
lirst dav following Moore's wake, the story 
of Ills List (light to Ohio was huried deep on 
page I Oof I he sports section where there are 
more cljssilied ads than sports, 

1 he people who sc'ieamed "h.in boxing" 
never did viv on what grounds. Oh. there 
were words from certain politicians and even 
1 1 is Holiness I’ope John -Will, that it should 
he outlawed on Ihc grounds that it is har- 
hanc- Ihit this is not only ridiculous, it is 
biased and unfair. The opponents of boxing 
are quick to tell us that boxing should not 
exist, because vve point out that there arc 
"more gentle" deaths in niountain climbing, 
auto racing, hiking, etc., too. Rut therein lies 
the crux of the whole mailer. Why single 
out one sport because of certain risks in- 
volved. and let others thrive with the same 
oreven greater risks (including that hig sport 
- the Ihghl to the moon)? I'nless boxing is 
banned because of a defect in its morality, 
tlien it should not be banned unless all other 
"risk-ridden" activities arc also banned. 
Ironically. Ihc critics seldom touch the moral 
as|vcct, It'sjust as well since almost no light- 
ers have ever expressed a desire to render 
permanent harm or injury (.Sugar Ramos 
expressed this beautifully ). 

Once again. 1 must applaud you for men- 
lioning boxing's age-old miseries — the in- 
(luencc of hoodlums and lack of scientitic 
a'seareh with regard to belter protection 
(though the latter was hardly a factor in 
Davey's demise). This kind of constructive 
criticism is always welcome. Last fall you 
had an exeelieni article on the morality of 
boxing (SI, Nov. 5), Morton Sharnik'.s mus- 
icrpiece rates beside il. 

I H. 1.1 vv IS P. Iknii I R Jr- 
C'hurch of the Advent ( I piscopal) 

1 os Angeles 

Sirs: 

I'd like to second the point you made in 
your article on the death of Davey Moore, 
namely, your reference to the use of scien- 
tilic devicx's to detect serious injuries. 

1 was a college boxer at the University 


of Wisconsin and won the NCAA title at 
145 pounds in 1952. Two years later 1 was 
knocked out and given an elect rocncephalo- 
grapliietesl They delecletl w hat they termed 
"slow waves" and did not allow me to tight 
again, i can't help but feel that lh.it Is'st pre- 
vented me from ineurring serious damage. 

I lowevcr. college boxing did give me two 
import.ini things; a college education and 
the realization that ditlicult siiuaiions must 
bo faced— not only in the ring but in later 
life as well. There was never a lime waiting in 
the dressing room before a fight lhal J didn't 
wish somehow that I wouldn't have to go 
through with the ring battle. 

Rosing taught me a lesson my f.d her might 
have learned many years before when he left 
our family of five after our mother's death. 
In other wonls, boxing gave me an education 
and a more important lifelong lesson in fac- 
ing ditfieuli situations. In addition, the sei- 
enlifie procedures available s;ivcd me from 
possible serious injury. I came out " ay ahead 
of the game. 

Roblrt J. Morgan 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

The death of Davey Moore puts us nil 
under an obligation to do our utmost to sec 
that this type of thing does nt>l happen 
again. I he state of Virginia requires all ama- 
teur boxers to wear headgear when engaged 
in boxing. I cannot believe iliat headgear is 
inetl'eetive. and I must reject the contention 
of the promoters that the use of headgear 
is "certain death at the box ottlec." The 
promoters of yesteryear no doubt claimed 
that the use of boxing gloves would keep 
fans away, 

Priston G. Acker 

Lynchburg, Va. 

SOME KIND OF NUTS 

Sirs: 

As a lifelong admirer of squirrels. I was 
intrigued by the freeloader freeway de- 
scribed in ScoRKARi) (March 25). 

I hasten to reassure those who think these 
clever quadrupeds will not find Nutty Nar- 
rows Rrivige. It would probably be a well- 
merited gesture to iheir intelligence to give 
them at least ,i few days to learn (he new 
way across the street before marking it out 
with nuts. I ll bet a quarter they'd find il- 

1 speak from experience with a crew of 
squirrels who think they own my place, and 
who have bypassed every obstacle I have 
put in their way to the bird feeders. 

r. I-. Kiiih 

Des Moines 


ODYSSEAE 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for your interesting 
story on Salty Ames Langmuir and her line 
yawl. lioU’ui ( ( Boston l.on^ loiu.ci' 

Ihuiw. April h. However, there are two 
other women of my aequainl.inec who have 
f.ir oiitdislaneed Mrs. I angimiir's recvird in 
"miles under s.iil." 

The first is Mrs. I Iceta Johnson, wife of 
Captain Irving Johnson, who formerly 
owned the schooner Vunkw, the brigan- 
tine Yankee and who is now sailing aboard 
their beloved ketch )aiikec in Luropoan wa- 
ters. Mrs, Johnson's experience at sea from 
|9.t| to the present includes llie following 
routes: three Atlantic crossings; seven 
aroimd-ilie-world voyages (SI. July 4. lV55i. 
each covering approximately 45.000 miles; 
and more recently, four years in their aux- 
iliary ketch Yankee, s;ii!ing through the 
Baltic Sea. the Cireek islands, the Mediter- 
ranean. and countless crossings of the l-u- 
ropcan Continent itself via the rivers and 
canals. 

During her years on the first two Yankees 
she brought up two sons aboard, as well as 
doing her full share to run the ship captained 
by her husband and assisted by amateur 
crews of young men and women. 

My second candidate for these honors 
is Dr. Alice Slrahan .Sheldon who, as a 
member of the crew of the brigaiuinc Yan- 
kee'?. seventh world voyage ( 1956-58}, also 
covered some 45.tXX) miles aboard her. Lat- 
er. with her husband Captain Christopher 
Sheldon, she sailed the brigantine AUwtross 
through the Mediterranean from Portugal 
to Suez, down through the tedious Red Sea. 
south around the Cape of Cisiod Hope and 
back to the U.S. The vessel was then lilted 
out as a school ship and sailed from Mystic. 
Conn, ihrough the Caribbean, the Panama 
Canal and out to the Galapagos Islands 
in the Pacific. She was headed back to the 
Rahamas in the spring of 1961 when the 
ve.ssel was struck by a freak blow in the Ciulf 
of Mexico, and sank with the Jos.s of six 
hands, including Dr. Sheldon. A memorial 
has been built and dedicated to this gal- 
lant woman at the Mystic Seaport .Museum 
in Connecticut. 

My congratulations to Sally Ames Lang- 
muir for her enthusiasm for the sea, and es- 
l>ccially for iKcan racing, which is a strenu- 
ous and taxing sport for both boat and 
crew. At the rate she is going perhaps she 
will someday pass the records of miles under 
still set by these two women. 

Lxuia Lots Jivvtll 

North Hollywood 
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I knv to tell 
wIk'ii ^'ou\’e 
'aiTived” 

When the elevator 
starter gives the 
sigr\al to go op... 
as soon as you 
get on. 

Ol* 

When you learn 
that the sales outlook 
is often improved 
by the appearance 
of a Hart Schaffner 
&■ Marx suit. 



>V' — I ic'noeraturei aiSQ go 
uD. Hart ScHaHner i W.lfK 
reco'^imenos the .iimost 
indcstrucliole ' Virac'e ' Suit 
ol Oacrori polyester and 
Imespun worsted. Tms 
ligt'tweiiji-.t rTMr.ide fabric 
t.iilii's Oc.-iuliluJiy and Holds 
its sHape tiirougH soggiest 
weather and roughest 
treatment This season's 

deep-down colorings and 
soft lusters Absul $80. 



1»TH HOLE ..mliaued 



SIMPLE DEDUCTION 

Sirs: 

In regard to your article on the so-cullcd 
U.S. •'schoolboy gang” playing in the 1963 
world hockey championships (Scorecaro, 
March 1 8). 1 congratulate you on taking 
some action to expose the deplorable situa- 
tion facing amateur hockey today in this 
country. 

Certainty our seventh-place finish in this 
year’s world tournament is by no means an 
indication of U.S. ability. Having been the 
victors in the I960 Olympic hockey cham- 
pionships proves without u doubt that we 
have players able to challenge any world 
power, 

This year's disgraceful showing clearly 
indicates that our best players arc being 
deprived of the opportunity to represent this 
country's true hockey strength. The reason 
is lack of adequate hnuncial backing. If 
smaller countries such as Sweden and Czech- 
oslovakia can afford to send experienced, 
well-organized teams into iniernuiional 
hockey competition, why can't the U.S.7 
What can the average fan do to help? 

H»wari> Btvstrr Jr. 

Burlington, Vt. 


Sirs; 

I came across the obsersaiion of the editor 
of SfORECARD that one of the reasons for 
the poor show ing made by our hockey team 
on its recent tour and in its participation 
in the world championships was the fact 
that adequate funds arc not available except 
in Olympic years, when contributions can 
be deducted from income tux. 

We will appreciate your passing the word 
along that contributions made to our Peo- 
plc-to-Peoplc Sports Committee for the pur- 
looses of conducting international sports 
events arc tax deductible during am- year- 
internal Revenue Ruling 57-38. Contribu- 
tions may be earmarked for specific projects 
or specific sports. 

r.i)WARi) P. r. Cagan 

New York City 


For good looks 
ikat go the distance, 
say Hanes 

We pride ourselves on making sport knits 
that can take punishment, still 
look posh. How come? Han es cotton. 
Inimitably soft, strong, absorbent. 
H anes tailoring . Generous— in shoulder 
room, in body length to keep the 
shirt neatly tucked. Our '‘Acorn'' model 
IS cool two-ply mesh; has raglan 
shoulders and fashion collar; $4. 
At your pro shop, department store. 

P. H. H«n«i Kftitling Co. Wintton-Solom. N. C. 
Sw«<lan • Auilralii • Now 2o«>ond • PhiUptHnoi 



Sirs: 

1 feel the average American citi/cn is not 
aware of the influence exerted by our repre- 
sentative teams on foreign peoples' impres- 
sions of us. The conduct of our teams, both 
on and off the field, is so important it be- 
hooves us to send abroad only the best. 

Kfnnfth W, Tavani 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

1 feel it is up to the American college 
couches to give a rod to American young- 
sters over Canadians. I am not condemning 
the Canadians, but they will not go on to 
represent us in the world championships. 

Christian H. Eidt 

Boston 
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BOOTH S high^dry GIN 


DISTILLED LONDON DRV GIN - 90 PROOF • 100 •, NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - W. A. TAYLOR & CO.. N.Y.. N, Y, 


1 nil III! 




THE CIGARETTE WITH THE NEW IVIICRONITE FILTER 


Refines away harsh flavor... r^ines away 
rouyh taste... for the mildest taste fall! 


, THE MILDER THE TASTE 

'i l«3 P, lo»ill«fd Co. 


TME RIMER TME RILTER 





